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Noble Resigns ‘Appoint Hinckley New C A. .A. Chairman 








OFFICIAL CIRCLES | AN EMPLOYMENT CONTRACT IN THE MAKING 


SURPRISED BY 
SUDDEN MOVE 


Noble Goes to 
Commerce Dept. 
As Dollar a 
Year Man 


Its desire to appease business 
been reported as one of the 
asons the Administration quiet- 
shifted Edward J. Noble from 
Chairmanship of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to a $1 per 
ur job as Executive Assistant to 
mmerce Secretary Hopkins. 
Those in the know were long of 
opinion that Mr. Noble would 
stay with the Civil Aeronau- 
s Authority, but they were sur- 
sed to see him resign so soon in 
der a position in an- 
ther governmental agency. 
His struggle from obscurity to 
position of prominence in the 


to accept 


isiness world, while still a com- | 
ratively young man, marks him 

an outstanding commercial 
ader 


May Get Newly Created Post 


Following 
1S, is the 
ll was 


on the heels of all 
announcement that a 
recently introduced in 
yngress to create a new position 
Under-Secretary of Commerce 
rrying a salary of $10,000 per 
num on which prompt action is 
pected. Official Washington 
edicts that Mr. Noble will be the 
t to hold this position. 
xperienced Commercial 
rganizer 
Mr. Noble’s background ably 
lips him to act as an Adminis- 
tion Ambassador to business 
rests which have become jittery 
ause of not always being able 
have their own way under 
ported restraints of New Deal 


asures. He is even now active- 
connected with many large 
npanies and is the manufactur- 


of the candy confection known 
“Life Savers.” His vast expe- 
nee in successfully formulating 
1 organizing commercial enter- 
es was outstandingly beneficial 

early days of the Authority 
n its first task was to start 
m scratch and build a going or- 


1ization. 
this respect, deeds speak 
ider than words. Everything 





Continued on Page 38, Col. 3) 





From the National 


Annual Report for 
1938: “The test of real 


labor relations statesman- 
hip on the part of those in 
responsible charge of the 
ur lines will be their abil- 
ity to carry out the policies 
aid down by Congress in 
the Railway Labor Act 
without recourse to the 
processes of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act provided to 
bring about compliance 
with the Railway Labor 











| with enthusiasm as to the 








Transcontinental & Western Air Employment Contract Conference in session at Muehlebach Hotel, 


Kansas City, Mo., 
ters; 
‘*Senator”’ 


May 11, 1939. Clockwise: 


Pilot Milo Campbell; 


tive; and Otis Bryan, Chief Pilot, TWA. 


M. A. Glazebrook, ALPA Headquar- 
Pilot James Roe, Chairman Pilots’ Master Executive Council, TWA; Copilot Frank Busch; Pilot Dan 
Medler; David L. Behncke, President ALPA; Larry Fritz, Vice-President in Charge of Oper- 
lations, TWA; Les Reed, Personnel Director, TWA; Ed Paxton, Air Transport Association Representa- 








Distinguished 
Caller at HQS 


Mr. Grant A. Mason, dynamic 
young member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and one with 
whom the Association has not had 
many contacts, made a goodwill 
call at Headquarters on May 3rd 
enroute to the West Coast. Many 
topics of interest were discussed 
during this informal visit. 

Mr. Mason’s general make-up 
reflects an outstanding zest in his 
work and his personality sparkles 
past ac- 
complishments and future plans 
of the CAA to place American 
Aviation foremost in the world. 
He has a deep interest in the 
problem of increasing air safety 
which is, of course, one of the 
foremost objects of the Associa- 
tion. 

Proves Safety Has Increased 

During his visit he displayed a 
thorough knowledge of facts 
and figures which unquestionably 
prove that since the Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority and the Air 
Safety Board took over, the safety 
of air transportation has _ in- 


creased to a surprising degree. 

In this connection he described 
a plan whereby new air line equip- 
ment would, in addition to all 
present service tests, be given 
trial runs on air lines and flown 
by regular air line pilots simulat- 
ing actual operating conditions. 
He further stated that such trial 
periods would be of sufficient 
length and so gruelling in nature 
as to definitely bring out all pos- 
sible weaknesses and other objec- 
tionable factors before such equip- 
ment is actually manufactured for 
use in regular scheduled opera- 
tion. The air line pilots are sure 
that the wisdom of this plan will 
quickly gain much support. 

It is gratifying to note, judg- 
ing from the talks with Mr. 





Pilot Competency 
Rating Revoked 


The report of the Air Safety 
Board’s investigation on the crash | 
of a United Air Lines Douglas 
transport off Point Reyes, Califor- 
nia, on November 29, 1938, result- 
ing in the loss of five lives, placed 
the major part of the blame for 
the accident on First Pilot Charles 
B. Stead, who was in command of 
the ill-fated liner, and the two 
dispatchers, Thomas P. Van Scie- 
ver and Philip S. Showalter, who 
cleared the plane on its last flight. 
As a result of the Board’s find- 
ings, the air line competency rat- 
ings of the three men mentioned 
were temporarily suspended, pend- 
ing the outcome of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority’s hearing later. 

At a session of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the latter 
part of April, 1939, and presided 
over by Harllee Branch, Vice- 
Chairman of the Authority, the 
air line competency rating of Pilot 
Stead was permanently revoked 
and all rights the pilot enjoyed as 
holder of such certificate under 
the provisions of the Civil Air 
Regulations for renewal, were ter- 
minated. The report of the Au- 
thority stated, “The findings es- 
tablish incompetency on the part 
of Captain Stead in navigating 
the plane by reason of the fact! 
that he did not exercise a reason- 
able degree of alertness in safe- 
guarding the flight.” 

Action Is Unique 

Both dispatchers, Van Sciever 

and Showalter, were absolved by 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) 











Mason, that he is thoroughly sold 
on the fact that the highest pos- 
sible degree of air safety is the 
most essential factor in the proper 





development of our country’s civil 
aeronautics. 


An Emphatic 
Rejoinder 


The question of establishing 
safe and uniform ceiling and visi- 
bility minimums is still an open 


|question and much argumentation 


is being indulged in, pro and con, 
on this very important subject. 
Because of the clear-cut and to- 
the-point nature of the comments 
contained in a letter to Headquar- 
ters dated April 19th from D. W. 
Ledbetter, Chairman of AA Coun- 
cil 50, answering a Headquarters 
request for comments and sugges- 
tions on a new list of ceiling and 


visibility limitations, The AIR 
LINE PILOT is pleased to print 
verbatim the _ fellewing- para- 


graphs from this letter as the un- 
wavering opinion of at least one 
top-notch air line pilot. 
Limits Should Be Same 

“My thoughts on this matter are 
the same they always have 
been, and that is that the take-off 
limits should be the same as the 
landing-down-through limits. 

“Until the equipment, airports, 
obstructions, instruments for land- 
ing blind, and other necessary 
blind-landing devices are changed 
and improved, then my reaction 
will be the same. In the past, and 
I defy anyon: to conclusively 
prove otherwise, EVERY TAKE- 
OFF IS A POTENTIAL FORCED 
LANDING, whether it is in the 
next emergency field or the field 
you just left, depending on how 
your luck is running that day. 
Don’t Kick Lady Luck 

“Look! If three hundred feet 
and one mile is the minimum that 
is set for landing down through 
with both of your motors func- 
tioning normally, why try to kick 
lady luck in the pants with one 
motor out and you just left the 
field: with two hundred feet and 
one half mile? 

“Oh yes, I know the great hue 


as 











G |Many Important 


Conferences Near 
Completion 


U. S. Mediator Bickers 
Resolves Knotty Issues in 
A. A. Working Agreement 


It may be said that the life of 
ALPA leaders has come to be— 
just one conference after another. 

Continuous three-way confer- 
ences are being participated in on 
American Airlines. The partici- 
pants are Mediator T. E. Bickers 
of the National Mediation Board, 
C. R. Smith, President, American 
Airlines, and David L. Behncke, 
President ALPA. Good progress 
has been made and it is anticipat- 
ed that a contract will be signed 
shortly. 

Beginning May 10 a third em- 
ployment conference will be held 
with Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air officials in Kansas City. 

Beginning May 15 the Ameri- 
ean Airlines seniority adjustment 
board will confer for the purpose 
of resolving the seniority disputes 
that have arisen as a result of the 
posting of the Company’s master 
seniority list as provided in their 





employment agreement. The 
|American Airlines pilots’ local 
executive councils elected their 
employment contract conferees, 


W. G. Hughen, W. 


P. McFail, and 
H. L. Clark, 


to sit with a like 


number of Company officials to 
hear and decide seniority griev- 
ances, 


On May 15 the Central Execu- 
tive Council is scheduled to meet 
with the officials of the Air Traffic 
Control division of the CAA at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago for 
the purpose of discussing possible 
solutions of air traffic control 
problems. 

Beginning May 22 a second em- 
ployment contract conference will 
be held with Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines in Pittsburgh. 

During the latter part of May a 
third employment contract con- 
ference is planned with Braniff 
officials in Dallas, 

Other conferences are planned 
but definite dates have not been 
set; namely, resuming conferences 
on United Air Lines for the pur- 
pose of adjusting grievances aris- 
ing from the release of Pilots 
Munson and Guglielmetti. 

Pre-contract conferences will 
shortly be held with pilots on 
UAL, C&S, and NWA. 


C. A. A. Mills 
Grind Slowly But 
Exceedingly Fine 





The economic regulation of the 
nation’s air lines provided for the 
first time in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act is gradually being brought up 
to date. The first big job under 
the new law is the issuance of 
Certificates of Convenience and 
Necessity. This in itself is a monu- 
mental administrative task. On 
top of this many air lines have re- 
quested increases in their air mail 
rates. The Civil Aeronautics Au- 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 
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“‘Pablic safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


Something - To - Think - About 


In a spirit of cooperation ration the C Central Executive Coun-| 











cil of the Air Line Pilots Association at its regular meet- | business is bad the Princes of In- 


ing on April 29, after giving consideration and making a 
study of the subject of four motor vs. two motor air line 
equipment, adopted the following resolution which was | 
sent to the Civil Aeronautics Authority and Air Safety | 


Board for the purpose of acquainting them with the view- | 
point of the air line pilots based on every day practical | mocracy 


experience: 
RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS the Civil Aeronautics Authority is empow- 
ered by law to make rules and regulations for the manufac- 
ture, operation, and equipment of airplanes which will be of 
the best possible use from the standpoint of safety and the 
interests of the public at large, and 

WHEREAS it is considered by the members of the Cen- 
tral Executive Council of the Air Line Pilots Association, In- 
ternational, all being licensed, active air line pilots, that the 
larger present day equipment has reached a gross weight 
limitation where serious consideration should be given to de- 
veloping four motor equipment instead of manufacturing 
still larger equipment powered with two motors, and 

WHEREAS where four-motored, mechanically-indepen- 
dent-power-plant equipment is used, the failure of one motor 
merely results in one-fourth loss of power, while where two- 
motored, mechanically-independent-power-plant equipment is 
used, the failure of one motor results in one-half or more 
loss of power, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT, in view of 
the above findings and facts, the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
should, in the interest of safety, require that airliners above 
a certain gross weight classification be powered with four 
mechanically-independent power plants, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT the subject of 
weight classification and the number of passengers to be car- 
ried by both types of equipment with particular reference to 
maximum number of passengers and maximum gross weight 
limitations for two motor equipment and minimum gross 
weight limitations for four motor equipment, should be stud- 
ied by the Air Safety Board with the view of advising the 
Authority as to the regulations necessary to serve as a guide- 
post for future air line equipment development in the inter- 
est of attaining the greatest possible safety factors in the 
event of motor failure. 

It is well known that in the past much money could 
have been saved had proper foresight been used in devel- 
oping new air line equipment. 
adage which bears this out. ‘A stitch in time saves nine”’ 
—‘Foresight is better than hindsight’’—“‘An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure’”—etc. But what our 
comparatively new industry needs to learn first is to ben- 
efit by experience or continue to pay the piper for costly 
mistakes. 

It behooves all concerned to see to it that equipment 
trends are in the proper direction so there will be less use 
for red ink on final balance sheets. 


Air - Safety - Measured - In - Seconds 


Recently an airliner flying on one of our transcontinen- 
tal routes suddenly developed serious excessive vibration. 
The pilot instantly feathered one of the propellers but this 
failed to check the vibration—He immediately unfeath- 








-(Coutinued on Page 3, Columns 1 and 2) 


|mind Corp. Schicklgruber that it 
|was only a step from the goose 
step to the lock step. Uncle Sam 
is an international old maid, so he 


























“YOU MADE ME WHAT IAM TODAY” 





By H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39, A. A. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Czechs must have enjoyed 


Umbrella Man re- 





had better keep off the house 


|party—he might get mixed up by 


jing of 
| Austrian Corporal into the Aggran- 


| bor 
her, 
|made this and that air 


|cial into a little Hitler with a 
| Purge in the Pants for the pilots, 
|if any, who were trying to follow 


|orders, but these men are 
|all gone now. 
Rugged Individualists Not 


There is many an old} 





|ged individualism when the prof- 


|be the dictator. 


mistake. The songs of the last | 
war started o.ut with “I didn’t | 
raise my boy to be a soldier,’ 

and ended with “You made me 


what I am today.” 

Austrian Corporal to Aggrandizer 
It’s the intoxication of the feel- 

power that changed the 


dizer, that made the Good Neigh- 
into an international Yahya- 
and that has in the dim past 
line offi- 


almost 


So Rugged 
I am sometimes 
ing at the business picture. 


amused in look- 
When 


| dustry limp up onto Capitol Hill 
and moan, “Oh, ,, Please, Uncle 
|Sam, take us over.” But it’s rug- 


Such is human 
Each of us is all for de- 
unless he, himself, can 
Even on air lines. 
Three to Regulate One 

We, the subjects, or the air line 
pilots, as you will, are told from 
time to time that we are over- 
paid. There is a contradiction. 
We are the only class of people in 
the world whose jobs are so im- 
portant and so difficult that for 
|each member of the profession 
there has to be more than three 
men regulating him. We have 
more regulations than the co-ed 
has impulses. At the normal rate 
|of reading as determined by the 
| American Institute of Vision, it 
would take over six months for 
the pilot to read his regulations 
over just once, and when he fin- 
|ished, he would be over a month 
|behind on account of new regula- 
|tions born, and various changes. 
| This situation is, however, quite 
| necessary, because someone has to 
| write the rules, orders, regulations, 


its are rolling in. 
nature. 


|accidents, or 








A Remarkable 
State of Affairs 


By CECIL P. NORTHROP 
Council 11, PCA 
Washington, D. C. 

The world looks with wonder 
(and sometimes so do we) at the 
|phenomenal record established by 
|this great air line in the matter of 
rather the lack of 
them. Various reasons have been 
advanced to account for this re- 
markable state of affairs; each de- 
partment in turn, modestly takes 
full credit for the safety award. 
The President claims “it is be- 
cause I know how to run an air 
line.”” Luke Harris, shy little chap 
that he is, merely says: “Why not, 
I am the greatest maintenance 
man in the world, and besides I 
burn only air in the carburetors.” 
The Traffic department never 
stops talking about themselves 
long enough to make any state- 
ment, but we assume they also 
feel it is probably the high type 
of passengers they put aboard 
which accounts for the absence of 
fatalities, in fact, we have often 
been told by Horatio Alger (Head 
Traffic Mogul) “Now I positively 
forbid you to kill any of these 
passengers I have worked so hard 
to get.” 





Academic Qualifications 
Are of the Highest 

But it is high time the industry 
hears the truth, from an unbiased 
source. The fact is we are just 
much better pilots, all gentlemen, 
all highly educated, and all hold- 
ing degrees from famous institu- 
tions. Take Eddie Gerber, he 
graduated from Elmira at the age 
of eight. Jimmy Graham, from 
Vassar, and Penn Hall, Death 
Valley Scroggins, from a famous 
publie school in California where 
he left second grade with high 
honors; and so on down the list 
even to Harry Harter who, they 
report, can read and write very 
well indeed. The foregoing is not 
just an idle claim. We submit 
proof that our pilots are of a 
much higher type. Somewhere in 
the Air Line Pilot, is a photograph 
of Captain W. S. Rosenberger 
after an intense course of>- “de- 
ignorantizing at Pittsburgh.” Sez 





| and instructions, and if they 
| ids", how the hell would they 
earn a living? 

| Without Hurting the Tender 

| Feelings of the Regulators 

| Also, Mr, Ripley, did you know 
that air line piloting is the only | 
profession in the world which, in 
its technique, is governed by de- 
tailed instructions from men who 
have no actual experience as air 
line pilots? It is no wonder the 
Pilot Hy Atus is at the controls at 


times. (Dear Lawyer, no refer- 
ence to Hy Little is intended.) 
Overpaid? A diplomat today is 


faced with balancing the needs of 
the country against the written 
treaties, a job strangely resem- 
bling that of the pilot, who, from 
time to time, must balance the 
plain demands of safety against 
the instructions of those who have 
never flown an air line and do so 
in a manner that will protect the 
tender feelings of the regulators 
so that they won’t be angered by 
discovering that disobedience of 
orders saved the ship. 

Imagine, Mr. Ripley, the details 





and a couple of colored porters 


Imagine That Column, Page 7. 

| I believe this settles once and 
for all the argument as to who is 
responsible for our “no accident 
| record.” 

| “‘Snake Eye” Yates Drives Up 

| As we stood at the airport in 
| Paengton the other night, ob- 
| serving this “infant industry’ 
|growing by leaps and bounds, a 
long shining, glittering monster, 
with fog lights, chrome fenders, a 
two foot cupid perched on the 


red interior came to a silent stop 
in front of the PCA ‘Pilot recre- 
ation room’. (This will be found 
behind the airport furnace, where 
the company has spared no ex- 
pense in making a delightful place 
for their pilots to relax. As soon 
as the ashes are removed from 
the entrance, visiting pilots should 
have no difficulty in finding this 
oak paneled room, and all are wel- 
come. There are shower baths, 
ping pong tables, reading matter, 


relaxing between meeting ships. 





bow end, a conservative Chinese: 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 
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“To fly West, m 
flight we all mus 
final check.”’ 


friend, is a 
take for a 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 


Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. _% 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. A. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. - 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. 
Bowen, Z. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L. — A. L. 


Briggs, —— w.— A. 
Broughton, D E.—vU. << L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 


Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N.W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph ~ A. L 
Dietz, Stuart G. —E. ra 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr. "5: og L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Pana 

Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 

George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—vU. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur AN, Ww. 

Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 

Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde ae 3g A. 
Holsenbeck, Vv. —P. A. A. 
Jamieson, Ww. L. Ms. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 


Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 


Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, er 
Lynn, John B.—C. & 8S. 
MecMickle, Fes de LE Bg 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 


Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 


Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—vU. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 

Norby, ,Haymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, A. 

Owens, Clifford _— A. E. 


Hig —y Russell % ake 

ins, Wm, J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. Woon w. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 

Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W.A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. = 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Sharpnack, J. wou om i 
Sheets, Don K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert —Panag ra 
Tarrant, Harold ons 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. Rw A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford -' —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K. 5 » Ee 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 

Walker, M. A.—P. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W. tr W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
West, F. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 


Cochrane, Robert » a A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. w. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


— 3 


Inactive 


Barr, Julius 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, & Q. 
Drayton, C has. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8S. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays. George L. 
Keadle, Fleyd E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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About New York 
State Income Tax 


Because many of the pilots now 
residing in the Newark area are 
contemplating moving to New 
York when the new North Beach 
Airport is completed and open for 
air line business, Headquarters 
has received numerous inquiries 
relating to various questions on 
the payment of New York State 
income tax. 

UAL and TWA Chairmen 
Make Inquiry 

Richard G. Hanson, Chairman 
TWA Council No. 2, and Sidney 
J. Nelson, Chairman UAL Coun- 
cil No. 52, directed communica- 
tions to Headquarters asking that 
the matter be looked into so that 
those they represent might be 
given the correct information on 
this question. Using the questions 
aised in these inquiries as the 
asis, a letter was directed to the 
Collector of Taxes for the State 
of New York. This letter and the 
reply are printed herein verbatim 
for the information of all pilots 
living inthis sector who may be 
ontemplating moving. 

Principal Questions Answered 

The answer to one of the prin- 
cipal questions asked is as fol- 
ywws: A resident of New York 
state pays a tax on his entire in- 
ome, regardless of where it is 
arned, whilefa nonresident pays 

tax only on that portion of his 
1come earned in the State of 
New York. 

The Association’s letter to 
the Collector of Taxes, State 
of New York, reads: 

“The transfer of the operations 
of several air lines from Newark 
Airport, New Jersey, to North 
3each Airport in New York State, 
will necessitate a change of resi- 
lence from New Jersey to New 
York of a number of personnel. 
In anticipation of these moves 
several of our members have re- 
quested us to obtain information 
‘egarding the New York State In- 
ome Tax Law as it affects resi- 
lents and nonresidents. 

“Does the New York law im- 
pose an income tax on residents 
yn their entire salaries regardless 
f whether or not they are earned 
vhile operating over other states? 
In the case of nonresidents, does 
our State assess an income tax 
n that portion of the income 
arned within the state and, if so, 
ow would it be apportioned in 

» ease of air line pilots who re- 
ort for duty at the field one hour 
efore takeoff, and shortly after 








What, NoOxygen? 


By L. P. HULETT 
Council No. 35, A. A. 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Now before I divulge the real 
truth about this oxygen business, 
I would like to say that revenge is 
sweet. Reserve Captain Back- 
Slapper Butch C. M. Hefner was 
the Scribe of Council No. 35 be- 
fore Bill Arthur came along. Hef- 
ner’s tactful methods of attack- 
ing members of his Council en- 
abled him to fire on us from all 
sides. Like a lion before the kill, 
his eyes would gleam, and his 
chops would actually water before 
he set himself to the task of cre- 
ating misery in writing for his un- 
fortunate victims. 

I can assure you that I have 
been the target of his deadly aim, 
and so it is with extreme pleasure 
that I accept the opportunity to 
write for Council 35. 

“Hefner the Infallible” 

But, is he infallible? I am not 
so sure for these are the very 
words that were written across the 
Form 6 of the Log Book on com- 
pletion of Flight 8—-Memphis to 
Newark, “NO OXYGEN AND WE 
NEEDED IT BADLY.” Now, on 
this particular flight it was neces- 
sary for Captain McFail to cruise 
for a short time at 13,000 feet and 
after a few minutes Butch start- 
ed to get that way around the gills. 
So with a vicious but glassy look 
in his eyes, he turned for the oxy- 
gen apparatus. His eyes fell 
upon two pressure gauges, and 
then probably the most surprised 
look of his life covered his gran- 
ite-like countenance, for they read 
“pressure-zero.” For a moment 
he stared at the pressure gauge 
and then to the regulatory gauge. 
Slowly but surely that expression 
changed from surprise to dismay, 
and as he turned to Captain Mc- 
Fail with that look of ‘“‘every- 
thing is lost’? on his face, he said: 
“Mc, now that we need it, it’s not 
here!” But, Butch lived through 
the ordeal and when back to bet- 
ter air, he thought of how good 
life is and heaved a cute little 
sigh of joy. Then back to his old 
trade; oh, how he flayed the me- 
chanics, to Me, ‘“‘Boy, if these vul- 
tures could only know how a man 
feels starving for air.” 

Well, I am glad that through 
it all Butch didn’t see that merry 
twinkle in McFail’s eye; how Mc- 
Fail kept a straight face when he 
knew why Butch could not have 





any oxygen is more than I can 
see. Can’t you just see Butch 


sucking at the life-giving rubber 

hose? 

Gives Lecture Before 

Audience (and Receives One) 
Butch really fixed himself up 

without any chance for escape 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 








Air - Safety - Measured - In - Seconds 





(Continued from Page 2) 
red this propeller and feathered the one on the opposite 
notor — The vibration stopped instantly — The total 
lapsed time to feather and unfeather one propeller and 


eather the other consumed 


approximately nineteen sec- 


nds—Had the pilot guessed right the first time, the trou- 
ble would have been eliminated in approximately seven 


econds. 


An interesting sidelight on this incident is that it hap- 
pened on the line that first pioneered the feathering 
ropeller development. It is not beyond the realms of pos- 
sibility that had this ship not been so equipped, the re- 


sults would have been serious. 


Due to this fact alone, to 


say nothing of the safety of the passengers and crew, 
ossibly more than the entire cost of this development was 
aved because of the happy ending of this one potentially- 


erious incident. 


Serious power plant vibration, if not checked immedi- 
itely when it occurs, may result in another major unex- 


plained accident. 


At a recent meeting of the Association’s Central Exec- 
utive Council, the following recommendations were made: 

“It is recommended that all air line equipment operat- 
ing on regularly scheduled inter- or intra-state air lines be 
equipped with full feathering propellers as soon as possi- 
ble and that this recommendation be transmitted to the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and Air Safety Board in the 


interest of greater air safety. 


“It is further recommended that the Companies that 
have developed and are now using these new improved 
propellers are to be commended and all other Companies 
should make every reasonable effort to equip their planes 
Similarly without undue loss of time.” 


—David L. Behneke. 





Noble Resigns— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
considered, the general opinion is 
that the record speaks well for 
Mr. Noble. 

Hinckley Able Successor 

Into the recently-vacated shoes 
of Mr. Noble, steps Robert Hinck- 
ley of Utah, regarded as one of 
the ablest members of the Author- 
ity. His career has been out- 
standing for its versatility. His 
first assignment was that of a mis- 
sionary to Germany, returning af- 
ter three years to Brigham Young 
University from which he grad- 
uated in 1916. Before being ap- 
pointed to the Authority, he was 
WPA Administrator for the far 
West. 

He is possessor of a melting pot 
type personality, makes friends 
easily, and is a hard worker which 
latter characteristic is the most 
essential requisite of a successful 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Authority Has Proven Beneficial 
To Industry 

This new Governmental agency, 
including the Air Safety Board, 
has now been in existence and ac- 
tually operating for a period of 9 
months. This organization period 
has not been devoid of the usual 
growing pains and some internal 
bickering, all of which can be dis- 
missed with the words “that is 
only natural in a new agency.” 
No one can deny that progress 
has been made in the direction of 
placing the industry on a sounder 
and more stable footing and that 
air safety has been materially in- 
creased. Again the record speaks 
for itself. And, if the Authority 
continues to improve at the same 
rate it has from the beginning 
there are good reasons to believe 
that a new day has truly dawned 
for American Civil Aeronautics. 








when he walked into Operations 
and started expounding on the 
subject of “oxygen.” At this par- 
ticular time the office was filled 
with people, and Hefner had quite 
an audience to hear his lecture to 
the mechanics. Everything was 
of a serious nature until Crew 
Chief Bill Stott came rushing in 
with the information that plenty 
of oxygen was available through- 
out the flight if there had been a 
Second Pilot on board who knew 
how to operate the oxygen equip- 
ment. Then, Hefner’s face turned 
red and he figured that he was in 
for it. With the audience still on 
deck, Bill started the slow and 
painful task of explaining just 
how to operate the oxygen equip- 
ment in a DST. 

Open Door-A, Turn Valve-B, 
Read Gauge 

Why Butch didn’t lift the little 
round door behind his seat, turn 
the big valve, and release the oxy- 
gen to the main pressure gauge, 
I do not know. Anyway, the fol- 
lowing night on his return trip 
to Memphis, upon entering the 
cockpit he found several signs in 
plain view leading him to the oxy- 
gen tank valve with a note ex- 
plaining to him that the next time 
he needs oxygen, or thinks that 
he needs it, to please come to the 
mechanics for them to try once 
more to explain to him the art of 
handling oxygen equipment. 

By the way, I hear that Amer- 
ican Airlines is running an elabo- 
rate Second Pilot’s Training 
School. Butch, I believe they 
would let you join this school if 
you would promise not to torment 
your fellow students. 

Scoop for Scandal 
Department 

John Pricer is our new boss of 
Council 35, and he gave me spe- 
cific instructions that I was to 
furnish the ALPA paper with 
plenty of pictures. I can assure 
you that his wish will be carried 
out, and it is coming in the next 
issue when I will expose the Lew 
Lehr of Council 35, and it will 
be a gory affair. 

I wish to apologize for not hav- 
ing more news and information at 
this time, but with such short no- 
tice it was impossible for me to 
get it to you at this writing. 

So, fellows, in closing I wish 
to remind you that a friendly pat 
on the back will remind C. M. 
Hefner of his fatal error. 





Smiling -Lt.-Narrowly-Misses-‘Klink’ 


By CHRIS CARPER 
Council No. 17, MAL 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A few weeks ago I happened to 
stroll into our operations office at 
St. Louis only to find the peace 
and usual quiet of that dffice 


changed to a place sounding sim- | 
ilar to a barnyard. After corner- 


ing one of the boys I learned that 


Uncle Sam was after one of Mar- | 


quette’s “‘boys in blue,” none oth- 
er than Stanley Gerding. 
charge was A. W. O. L., this to 
you civies means “absent without 
leave.” According to Uncle Sam, 
Lt. Gerding had been notified to 
report to the Chicago Reserve 
base for a period of two weeks’ 
active duty two days previous. 
After being overdue for two days 
Uncle decided that it was high 
time for the Lt. to be present. So 
according to the old Army game a 
search was started. The first place 
they called was our operations of- 
fice because this is the place they 
pass out the pay checks and a 
likely place to find the pilots 
around the middle of the month. 
To make a long story short we lo- 
cated the Lt. taking life easy at 
his hotel in Detroit. When the sit- 
uation was explained to him he 
immediately shouted that the mail 
service was getting bad since he 
had heard nothing of the orders. 
Well, the boys bought him a ticket 
with his money and put him on 
the “feeder line” between Detroit 
and Chicago and gave him a note 
to the commanding officer saying 
little Stanley really didn’t mean 
to be late and not give him over 
two days in the “Klink.” After 
spending two weeks with Uncle 
Sam’s Boids, he returned to us 
with a rating of A No. 1 “Stump 
Jumper.” 

Bicycling Down the Waistline 

Del Hendrickson has purchased 
a bicycle. Seems that his waist 
has expanded to some extent and 
since he likes to take his exercise 
while sitting, the bicycle was the 
best bet. He presents quite a show 
when seen dusting around Lam- 
bert field on his shiny red bicycle 
and doing at least fifteen miles 
per hour with the wind! 

Rebels vs. Damn Yankees 

Previous to the author’s arrival 
on the line it might be said that 
the pilots on this line were equally 
divided into an even group of 
Yankees and Southerners, but 
since my arrival from the hills in 
Virginia our two Southerners, R. 
C. Downing and Forest O’Brine, 
feel reinforced. We now outnum- 
ber our Yankee pilots three to 
two. 

To insure the long wear of this 
writing machine I find it neces- 
sary to stop as the head tempera- 
ture is running pretty high! 


NMB Loses 
Able Chairman 


Dr. William M. _ Leiserson, 
Chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board, who has been a mem- 
ber of that board since its crea- 
tion in 1934, was recently ap- 
pointed to the NLRB to succeed 
Donald Wakefield Smith whose 
term had expired. The _ reap- 
pointment of Smith had been vig- 
orously opposed by the A. F. of L. 
which, at the same time, had been 
bitterly criticizing the Board for 
alleged partiality and is now seek- 
ing to have the Wagner Labor Act 
amended. 

Dr. Leiserson Accomplished 
Mediator 

Because of his outstanding rep- 
utation as an expert on labor re- 
lations, his demonstrated ability 
as a member of the Mediation 
Board, and his popularity with all 
factions, Dr. Leiserson is well fit- 
ted for his new post. Unfortu- 
nately, the Mediation Board loses 
one of its most able members. 
Overcame Many Obstacles 

Born April 15, 1883, in Es- 
tonia, Dr. Leiserson, came to the 
United States at the age of seven 





The | 
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(L. to r.) 
ing pilots, pictured above, 


The two smil- 


are ALPA correspondent, 
Chris Carper, and Stanley 
Gerding, the dashing Beau 
Brummel of the Air Corps 
Reserve, recently rated A 
No. 1 “Stump Jumper.” 


License Revoked— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Authority and the temporary 
suspension of their certificates of 
competency was removed. 

The action of the Authority in 
this hearing was unique in that, to 
the best knowledge of the Asso- 
ciation, this is one of the very 
rare instances, if not the first 
time, in which a pilot’s license has 
been revoked for alleged actions 
that were considered contributory 
factors of an accident. 

The Association, in the future, 
will watch actions of this kind 
with more than usual interest. It 
took no active part in this inves- 
tigation and hearing inasmuch as 
Pilot Stead was not a member of 
the Association. 














with his parents. In 1908 he re- 
ceived his B. A. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin and three 
years later was granted a Ph.D. 
by Columbia University. While 
studying at Columbia he was si- 
multaneously working as an ex- 
pert on employment for the New 
York Commission on Employers’ 
Liability and Unemployment. In 
1911 he returned to Wisconsin 
where he served as Deputy Indus- 
trial Commissioner until 1914. 
From 1914 to 1915 he served as 
Assistant Director of Research to 
the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations. From 1915 
to 1918 he was chief of the Divi- 
sion of Labor Administration of 
the Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington. He engaged in arbitration 
work from 1919 to 1921 as Chair- 
man of the Labor Adjustment 
Board in the clothing industry at 
Rochester, New York, and from 
1921 to 1923 served in the same 
capacity with the men’s clothing 
industry in New York City. He 
did much the same kind of work 
in Baltimore and Chicago during 
1923 and 1925. He became head 
of the Economic Department of 
Antioch College in 1925 and at 
this time was also on call for ar- 
bitration work. 

Secretary of Board That 

Issued Decision 83 

In 1933 he was called to the 
NRA where he acted as Secretary 
and Chief Executive of the first 
National Labor Board. In 1934 
he was made Chairman of the Pe- 
troleum Labor Policy Board in the 
Department of Interior where he 
served until the National Media- 
tion Board was formed then be- 
coming its first Chairman. He has 
served on the National Mediation 
|Board from 1934 up until the 
present time. 

In the Association’s early 
struggles to secure proper protec- 
tive legislation governing maxi- 
mum flying hours and minimum 
wages and during the long strug- 
gle that surrounded the Pilot’s 
fight to secure the National Labor 
Board decision No. 83, Dr. Lei- 
serson’s fair and farsighted coop- 
eration was of outstanding assist- 
ance. 
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Tietils Samed tondebing Faso or + Mark Adventurous 
Sky Trails of the Late Julius Barr Over War-Torn China 


Again proving that no one can tell where and when that thin thread called “life” will 


be cut. 


The late adventure-loving Julius Barr survived years of high adventure over 


war-torn China to receive a frown from fate on a simple and comparatively routine test 


flight. 


Seribe John Stewart writes + aa 


interestingly about ~the | 


strangely-fascinating life of |% 
the late Julius Barr, long | 


staunch member of ALPA. 


I happened to be in Seattle the | 


day the Stratoliner cracked up} 


and decided to go out and see it | 
along with about | 
in the | 


the next day, 
3,000 other people. 
foothills of Mt. 


It lay 


Rainier about 


three-quarters of a mile off the | 
walk across a} 


road. A_ short 
wooded gulley 
late afternoon 
clearing it lay, 
broken whale. 


in the 
little 


and there 
sun in a 
a_ bright, 


silence. Both wings were clipped 
outside the outboard engines and 
all the tail surfaces except the 


right stabilizer and elevator were | 


The ship hit in flying posi- 
however, flat. 


I have heard Julius Barr men- 
tioned many times by Hi Broiles, 
who flew for China National Air- 
ways and knew Julius in China. 
I also talked with Frank Cole, 
Barr’s mechanic, who now lives in 
Portland, and although I never 
knew Mr. Barr it is evident that 
he was an outstanding personal- 
ity. 

Flies for U. A. L., Then 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang 
Julius Barr 


gone. 
tion, 


resigned his regu- 


lar commission at Selfridge Field | couple of small coal fires in empty | the 


to fly for United. 
of absence to demonstrate a P-12 
pursuit for the Boeing Company 
in China in 1931. After about a 
year there he returned to fly the 
SL-CX run for United as a cap- 
tain. He again went to China in 
1934 to fly a new 247 for the 
young marshal, Chang Hsueh- 
liang, whose father was the war 
lord of old Manchuria, and whose 
present job was Commander of 
the Northwestern China Bandit 
Suppression Commission. 


He got a leave 


Chang Hsueh-liang Kidnaps 
Chiang Kai-shek 

Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped 
by the young marshal and later 
released. The army in Northwest- 
ern China hadn’t been paid for 
about two years and when Chiang 
was visiting up there, he was held 
prisoner in lieu of the money. 
Chiang’s father-in-law, Dr. Sun, 
sent the money up, the army got 
paid, the young marshal went to 
Europe, and Julius became the 
personal pilot for the Generalis- 
simo and Madam Chiang. He had 
two DC’s, one 247-D, and a baby 
clipper, and was assisted later by 
Royal Leonard, formerly of TWA. 


Barr Outdistances Five 
Jap Pursuits 

When. the going got too hot for 
the Chinese at Nanking, Julius 
flew Chiang to Hankow (to the 
West) pursued by five Jap pur- 
suit ships, which he eluded by 
going on instruments. At the fall 
of Hankow he flew Chiang and 
the Madam to their present capi- 
tal at Chungking. 


Once he was over Tibet in the 
Himalayas and navigated himself 
to the Yangtze Valley with his 
sextant, over the top, letting down 
on the strength of his sun shots 
into this 25-mile-wide valley. Once 
he was flying over the Gobi des- 
ert in a severe dust storm which 
scored all his cylinders. Pratt and 
Whitney gave him 18 new barrels 
as the motors had only 40 hours. 
Once, before the Japanese war, 
he was dropping rice to a group 
besieged by Chinese Communists. 
The next day they were again 
dropping rice but the loyal 
boys had lost the town the night 
before and Julius met a fusillade 
of machine gun bullets, gathering 
20 bullet holes and speed as he 
departed. 


Outwits Japs’ OGPU 


He came home by boat through 
Japan and in some fashion out- 


shiny, | 
It was roped off ! 
and people stood around in an odd | 





Seated on a brick bed in which a fire is built are the late Julius 
Barr and his Chinese interpreter. The picture was taken in Suiteh, N. W. 
China, where temperatures hover continuously around 20 below zero. 
This, apparently, is ““‘Wun Wey” to keep warm in a cold country, an 
retiring in a brick bed must be a HARD way to po 


witted the OGPU of Japan, 
a year ago. 


ald came up to 
put the question. 


about the cockpit 


Back in the interior of China it |just rough, to which Donald ob- 
gets pretty cold. The only protec-| jected. Barr said, “Tell him that | 


motor | Wwe are 
build a| Way now and it is rough because 


tion the ship had was the 
tents. Barr left word to 


aeroplanes.” This seemed to de- 
light Donald who told Madam C. 
who told the General. This bit of 
nonsense, however, wouldn’t di- 
gest in the mind of China’s No. 1, 
a mind with no formal education, 


five gallon gas tins at 5:00 a. m. 
one morning in the tents, and in- 
structed the Chinese help in the 
technique. About 5:00 that morn- 
ing Cole got apprehensive and 
walked the four miles out to the 


ship. The Chinese boys had ex-|Who knew very little about aero- 
actly two tons of coal on fire un-|planes and nothing about Rosby. 
der the fuselage. Twenty more}|Pretty soon he called to the 
minutes and the ship would have} Madam. “You tell Donald to tell | 


exploded. Barr that he is full of sea weed.” 


—And They Took the Hundred 


Madam C. had a dog that she 
wanted sent to her sister and 
asked Julius to take the dog on 
the aeroplane. This he agreed to 
do. The dog had to have a special 
diet of boiled meat and carrots 
and it had to sleep under the bed 
at night. It was a very special 
dog. Well, they landed some-| 
where to refuel and Barr thought 
the dog needed some exercise. 
Evidently the dog did too, because 
he made a bee line for the distant 
mountains across the rice paddies. 
They got the army of 300 men 


One for the “Imagine 


That” Column 


The two men that I talked to 
both said that Barr was an out-| 
standing pilot, shat he outflew the 
crack German, Italian, and Rus-| 


weather, war (he flew unarmed), 
jand over strange country when al- 
most every flight was a pioneer | 
}aviation venture. That his ability 
at reading a map, a poor one at 
that, usually, at interpreting the 
visible scenery correctly, and in 
other attributes of flying, was of 
first magnitude. 





left a reward of $100.00. The! 
next morning the dog was there | 
and the money was gone. 


We'll check our empyrean 
instruments and follow in 
trail. 





and | 
Barr said it was | 


flying on the regular air- | 


air has holes poked in it from | 


sian pilots in China under adverse | 








You Made Me 
What I Am Today 


(Continued from Page 2) 
of procedure in a cerebral opera- 
tion laid down for the surgeons 
by the business manager of a hos- 
pital or the members of a state 
board, or imagine such people con- 
stituting a board to determine the 
proficiency of a surgeon in the 
performance of a new type of op- 
eration which no members of the 


| 








board have ever performed. The 
jpatients would be on the well 
|known spot, and the hospital 
boards, to protect their involve- 
ment because of their detailed 
regulations, would howl, ‘“Sur- 
| geon error, surgeon. error!” 
| What progress could the science 
|of surgery make? The objective 
lof all would be to cover up un- 


|der the regulations instead of to 
|}make the methods more effective 
land more Pilot meetings 
| with the are beginning to 
overcome but the 


safe. 
officials 
those difficulties, 


|pilots must be given authority 
|}over that which they alone know 
|by more than hearsay. 


| The Shoe on the Other Foot 
Now that ought to be about 
}enough to get me into trouble for 


this month, so let us go on to im- 
| portant things, such as the situ- 
lation in the Baby Department. 


(Although the old methods are be- 
jing followed in most cases.) Defi- 





nite progress is being made where 
 Gameaans ement is needed. (Bill 
=| Ke asler’s was taken out of the 
oven a little early, 
done, at that.) 

jin the DT Ward awaiting the big 
event. There were other events 
venting up all down the — 


| floor that night, too. When 


taxpayers rubber-tired 
| ble, 
with his sanity, since there seemed | 
to be some doubt in the minds of 
some of the hospital people, so 
| Bill opined, “What a homely brat!” 
| “Why,” retorted the unreefed 
| lady, “THAT is yours.” 

| “As I was saying, ” Bill slowly 
| pronounced, “what a homely brat 
| each of the others seems com- 
| pared to this one.” 
|} And Sheridan, 

| Bull) Sheridan, 


on a 





Hy (Sitting 
got his, an unus- 
| ually big one, named Terrible 
|Terry. The lad’s ma had looked 
| forward to mothering him, but 
| what can you do with a new baby 
who coos in bass? 
jon his legs? (The ma curtains 
| the crib when she undresses, being 
|a properly modest lady.) 

| President C. R. Aviation Papa 

| With pilots it’s weather, but 
|with our President, C. R. Smith, 
it must have been just prosperity. 
Yes, there is a Crown Prince. If 
he grows up to be just like his 


out and they looked for the dog | father, the world will be a little 
for four hours. Finally, Barr had | "ea P | better, and a good deal more ex- 
to leave, dog or no dog, and he| Bon Voyage, Julius. |citing. Your pilots, Mr. Smith, 


| find that our modesty is not up to 
| preventing our saying that, after 
| all, imitation is the sincerest flat- 





Yes, We Have a Few 


| tery, and we welcome you into 





One day a fine old Chinese gen- 2 
tleman came out to look at the CAA Pondering 
aeroplane. He admired it with | T. A I * 
dignified curiosity, peeking into = 
the landing lights, looking here rans t antic 


and there. 

He came up to Cole and tapped 
him on the shoulder. “You are an 
American?” He spoke good Eng- | 
lish, 

“Yes.” 

“And do you have aeroplanes 
like this in America?” 

Here was a fine old patriarch 
of China who knew nothing out- 


Rates Question 


Hearings were recently held by 
the CAA on Pan American Air- 
ways federal mail payments. The 
Atlantic air line is seeking a min- 
limum of $2,700,000 mail pay- 
ments based on 52 trips per year. 


é : : |On the basis of four trips per 
side of China and evidently week the air line seeks between 


thought the 247 was made in|/e- re 
China. Cole said he did not want $5,000,000 and $5,750,000. 
to shatter the old man’s faith too | 
much so without laughing he said: 
“Yes, we have a few of them.” 
Generalissimo Tells Barr 
He’s Filled With Sea Weed 

One day the Generalissimo, 
Madam C., their adviser, W. H. 
Donald, Barr, and Cole, were fly- 
ing along in air as smooth as 
glass. Then it got rough and 
after a time the General, through 
his wife, (the General speaks no 
English) asked Donald to find out 


Pan American is also seeking a 
|certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity stating that it has twelve 
crews trained for service. Per- 
sonnel, equipment, and supplies 
are said to have been assembled 
at all bases except Newfoundland 
where clearance of ice is awaited. 
Three clippers aire reported to be 
in commission and three others 
nearing completion. 


Air line officials revealed that 
one-way passenger fares had been 








why it was not smooth and Don-|tentatively set at $375. 


}our order of the Aviatin’ Papas, 
| which you will find, as we did, to 
be more important, not to say 
more costly than the Air Trans- 
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Harlan Hull, 


various aviation interests. 
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but quite well | things as 
Bill was sitti ng | | spring, 





Spring Comes 
Around The 
Corner 


By D. S. COX 
Council No. 54, 
Seattle, Wash. 


NWA 


Well, the old man says: “Boys, 
you’ve done well these past three 
months, and now that spring is 
just around the corner, just do 
well for the next three.’ 

So it is, sure as everything, 
signs of spring are evident on all 
sides—Ritchie has a gleam in his 
eye, but of course one can’t truth- 
fully say that it has just developed 
because of spring. Nevertheless, 
it is more evident now, and it is 
thought that it is because of the 
present he recently received in 
Billings, the combination of which 
he has mas*2red just in time to 
catch the season as it rolls upon 
us. The boys that are taxpayers 
are thinking in terms of rose 
bushes and trees and lawns and 
stuff. 

Cupper Is Swinging 

Cupper is getting his golf swing 
down, an amazing display of style 
and beauty, and it is believed that 
Olsen is hanging upon his very 
lips to find the secret; both, of 
course, hoping to step into higher 
brackets now that the ringers are 


not with us any longer. Cahill, 
better known as “Beetle Puss,” 
rather hampers the progress of 
he refuses to talk of 

but all the time screams 


}around about how many teeth his 
baby has (most discouraging) and 
how wonderful he is on a pair of 
slats, or skis. 


nurse passed with one of the new v | "Rat. Race-by-the-Sea”’ 
ta- | | 
Bill wanted to impress her} Way, 


Right-Way, This- 
Corrigan is an- 
other that imitates the banana 
peel on the doorstep of progress 
as all he can think of is his new 
daughter. Judd also has a brand 
new daughter, mother also pres- 
ent. Both above-mentioned young 
ladies being born a few hours 
apart. Walt Mitchell has become 
the proud owner of an estate and 
it is rumored that he has ’ounds 
and ’orses and ’unts them around 
or, that is, he expects to go the 
Eastern Dudes one better and do 
his ’unting in the spring. It has 
also come to our attention that he 


Wrong-Way, 
That-Way 





And has hair | 


calls his place ‘‘Rat-Race-by-the- 
Sea”’ (all are wondering where he 
— that way, for his place is on 
the Sound, Sir, and it’ll be a sad 
day when that dries up). Martin 
was caught making funny moves 
the other day, and finally ex- 
plained that he was trying a new 
way to cast; he has been seen try- 
ing to hypnotize an old dead cat- 
fish in the Stockman window, it is 
firmly believed by all that with 
the event of spring that bigger 
ones than ever before will get 
away from him this season. 

Back To 


the Farm Movement 
Moore is thinking of plant- 
ing corn or something. Wonder 





why it is that pilots, railroad men, 
{and sailors are always wanting t 
| buy chicken farms, or just farms? 





ix (Continued | on sda ni 8, Col. 





While undergoing gruelling test flights prior to being placed, in 
regular service the newly-constructed stratoliner came to grief re- 
cently, resulting fatally to Julius Barr, Ralph Cram, Earl Ferguson, 
and Harry O. West, all professionals connected with 
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CAA INSPECTOR DEVISES COURSE AND BEARING INDICATOR 
A very recent development in the way of simplifying instrument 
ration is pictured in the photo below. Named, The B-Line Course 
aaa Bearing Indicator, the instrument was invented by air line in- 
yector, A. D. Niemeyer of Seattle, Washington. 
The indicator comprises interchangeable range charts which eas- 
lock intc e compass wheel. The chart and wheel rotate together 










iin the trument frame. The instrument is designed for single 
ded operation, even to changing the range charts. 

A sn miniature plane swivels from a transparent disc and 
tes with the wheel and chart while working out procedure turns, 
It can also be moved independently of the wheel. In working 
yrocedure problems by rotating the instrument wheel, the minia- 
plane always indicates the actual position of your plane in rela- 
to the quadrant or radio beam on which you are working. The 
iature plane is always nosed the same direction in relation to the 

m as your plane is nosed. 
The B-Line Indicator makes simple work of adding and subtract- 
degrees for a bearing change. To discern the correct new head- 


for any turn desired, a simple stroke of the index finger along the 





ka 


gree marked cutaway rotates the wheel giving you the new compass 
iding. The miniature plane will indicate the position of your plane 
fter you actually make the turn to the new heading. 

Wind drift is easily determined by setting the indicator to the 

compass reading as that of your compass. The center grid line 

ntersecting the beam on the chart indicates the direction of drift. 
» difference between the two bearings will indicate the degree of 
rift. 

With the aid of direction finder equipment, the B-Line Indicator 
ts the bearing from plane to station as quickly and easily as dialing 
telephone. 

Cross country flying is easily accomplished by arranging the 
irts along your route in correct order. The distance and frequency 
the next range along the route is shown on each chart making it 

essary to change charts only when you are flying away from, and 
ir of, station congestion. 

Each instrument is furnished with many fifteen range charts and 
ivailable to the pilot as his personal property. 

* F 


PILOT E. A. STEWART, U. A, L., TESTS BARTOW RUNWAY 
LIGHT SYSTEM 
Recently I participated in flight testing the Bartow runway light 
tem now temporarily installed at Indianapolis, Indiana, under ad- 
se weather conditions, and will attempt to describe the system theo- 
tically as well as my personal impression of its practicability. 
Green, White, and Amber Position Lights 
The system consists of a series of these Bartow lights bordering 
runway and running out into the approach for a considerable dis- 
-e. The present installation has green lights preceding the run- 
in the approach, white lights at the beginning of the runway 
rages | becoming amber color toward the far end where, under 
visibility conditions, the pilot would recognize that the end of 
‘an is approaching. At any rate, the color of the lights lets 
pilot know definitely how far from or down the runway he is with 
sibility only good enough to see the lights as he passes them border- 
r the runway. 
Lower Candle Power; Higher Concentration 
The theory behind the design of these lights is that any light in 
e lights up a certain amount of fog particles. A bright light 
eals many particles and tends to contract the iris of the eye which 
turn creates the “milk bottle” effect; whereas, a light of fewer 
idle -power and concentrated only in one direction lights up relative- 
ew fog particles and with the iris of the eye still adjusted to dark- 
s when reaching that zone, the dim light can be seen much more 
idily, 
Lights Controlled Simultaneously 
All of the lights are controlled simultaneously from a central 
it by a voltage rheostat ranging from three to twelve volts adjust- 
candlepower desired. In addition, a separate control of either 
chronous motors or an electrical solonoid is available to tow the 
hts in from infinity to any desired angle toward the center of the 
way, the proper angle depending on the density of the precipita- 
nm present, 
In most conditions of light snow or fog the pilot will be able to 
them when far enough out to properly align himself with the run- 
the lights not piercing enough fog or snow particles to become 
isible. In heavier precipitation, however, there are enough parti- 
between the light and the pilot’s eye to obscure the light when 
plane of each light is directed parallel to the runway or to infin- 
Thus, the feature of towing them in reduces the number of snow 
‘kes between the light and the eye when the airplane passes through 
beam making each light visible momentarily within that area 
where the two opposite beams intersect at a point above and in the 
iddle of the runway. 
Bad Weather for Tests 
On March 10, it looked as though the weather was well on its 
y down to a point where we would be able to test this new system 
er actual flying conditions so we left with United’s Research ship 
7D) in plenty of time to fly around Indianapolis while acquainting 
rselves with the airport radio range facilities and formulating our 
lans before the bad weather arrived. At approximately 4 a. m. the 
weathang became ideal for this type of flying. We made fourteen 
passes at the field in all, with the weather bureau reporting zero and 
one-fifth to zero and one-eighth mile. Unfortunately, the localizer 
was located in the northeast corner of the field with no markers out 


(Continued on Page 6, Columns 4 and 5) 















| May 8th. 
| Thus Far Only One 





‘Rough On Red Ink 


CAA Certificates- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
thority was thus confronted with 
a tremendous amount of work 
right in the beginning. Fortu- 
nately, when these matters are out 
of the way they will be definitely 
disposed of for some time to come. 
Certificates Issued to ways “Sauce for the Gander” or 
8 Carriers to be more explicit, what is “Good 

Certificates of Convenience and | procedure back East” might not 
Necessity have already been ‘Golden West.” 


Who Knows What 
Clouds Contain? 


By ED. H. CAMPBELL 
Council No. 4, TWA 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Sauce for the Goose” isn’t al- 





is- | be the same in the ‘ 


sued to the following: Delta Air|The difference being that our 
Corporation; Mid-Continent Air- | clouds out here are very often 
lines, Inc.; Continental Airlines, | pretty solidly stuffed with materi- 
Inc.; Chicago and Southern Air-|als other than “Hygroscopic Nu- 
lines, Inc.; National Airlines, Inc.;|¢lej, Adiabatic Lapse rates and 
Inter-Island Airlines, Inc., and | Meteorologists,” for instance, 14,- 


Western Air Express Corporation. | 900 fe et of “Funny Old Hills.”’ As 

Hearings on the applications of |g result, most of our instrument 
all domestic air lines have been | let down procedures consume 15 
completed and certificates should| or more minutes beyond schedule 
now be issued at a rapid rate. land in most case s, take us far 
Rate Hearing Completed | away from our direct line of flight 
on 10 Lines |in order to avoid the proximity of 

Hearings on applications for a|the “stuffed clouds” mentioned. 
change in air mail rates have been! This is right and as it should be, 
completed on the following air|BUT if in “hewing to the line” 
lines: Braniff Airways, Inc.; Mid-|on our instrument let down, we 
Continent Airlines, Inc.; Panj/run across a “break” or “hole” 
American Airways, San Francis-|big enough to throw Hitler and 
co to Hong Kong; Western Air|all -his “Greater Reich” through 
Express Corporation; 





Pennsylva- | without touching the edges, it 
nia-Central Airlines; Pan Ameri- | seems to me that with a known 
can Airways, New York to Bermu-|ceiling of above contact limits 
da and Europe; National Airlines, /and a definite position established 
Inc.; Northwest Airlines, Inc.; In-|by sight, it is fitting and proper 


ter-Island Airlines, Inc.; and Unit-|to descend there and then and 
ed Air Lines Transport Corpora-| proceed to the terminal contact, 
tion. The application of Boston- | rather than go back on instru- 
Maine Airways will be heard on}ments, complete the instrument 
procedure, and run the risk of 
encountering static, or experienc- 
Increase Granted ing motor failure while on instru- 
Thus far the only increase in| ments. 
air mail rates decided is that of | And It’s a Long Way Back! 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. This It must be borne in mind that 
decision was rendered on April|out here in this land of “Bathing 
14th and grants 38c per mile for | Beauties, Oranges, and Iowa Farm- 
the first 300 pounds or fraction|ers” if you start an instrument 
thereof, plus 214% of such rate] procedure and after “Dunking It” 
for each additional 25 pounds or|/for 13,000 feet, you, for some 
fraction thereof. These rates are|reason or other, decide that you 
retroactive to October 22, 1938,| would rather live in Albuquerque 
the date on which Mid-Continent |than die in California and start 
made its application for an in-| back, you don’t just “skip through 
crease. the dew” up to 2000 feet and 
Hearings on a number of other|scram East. Not by a jugful! 
matters have been held and con-| You climb back up to 13,000 right 
cluded. For instance, on April|through whatever it was that 
17th, the application of North-|changed your mind. Therefore, it 
west Airlines, Inc. for an equip-|seems to me, it is the essence of 
ment loan from the Reconstruc-! safety to establish ground contact, 
tion Finance Corporation was ap-|as soon as possible, consistent 
proved by the Authority. with safety. 
“The Lion Also Shall Dwell With|Each Town a Separate Problem 
the Lamb and the Leopard Shall This is not by any manner of 
Lie Down With the Kid” means condoning the “Hunt the 
Another hearing of interest was|Hole Procedure,” which I would 
the application of Pan American |interpret as wandering around 
Airways and American Export/|‘“Willy Nilly” on the top, hoping 
Airlines to have an agreement en-|that a hole will pop up and noth- 
tered into between the two com-|ing will pop through it while you 
panies approved by the Authority. |are. This is dynamite and foolish. 
This agreement in effect divided/It is conceivable to believe that 
the European service between the!in comparatively flat country 
two companies each agreeing not|standard procedures can be ad- 
to compete on certain routes with|hered to right down to the min- 
the other. On April 7, the Au-|ute. But for some reason the Old 
thority disapproved this agree-|Spanish Padres established the 
ment as being contrary to the pub- | West Coast cities down in “Holes” 
lic interest. and “Hollers’” and each one pre- 
Equipment Exchange sents its own peculiar problems 
Authority Sought and can’t be covered with a rou- 
United Air Lines and Western |tine standardized regulation. 
Air Express have asked the Au-|A Suggestion 
thority to approve an agreement In my opinion, if in the inter- 
whereby they may exchange equip-| pretation of regulations, a differ- 
ment at Salt Lake City. This|entiation were permitted between 
would permit the companies to run|Eastern Region flying technique 
through sleeper service over both|and Western Region technique, 
lines without the necessity of|the reason why pilots sometimes 
changing passengers in the middle | have to break regulations can be 





of the night. Hearings on this|found. For there is always a rea- 

matter is scheduled to be heard |son. 

on May 8th. Strange as It May Seem— 
—Edward G. Hamilton. THAT: there is a $10,000 a 


year CAA member squatting on 
top of every mountain peak over 
10,000 feet just to see if we clear 
by 1,000 feet. 

THAT: there is an ATC Rep. 
buried up to his chin in every dry 
lake in the Great Mojave Desert 
checking to see if we go EXACT- 
LY over “Lonesome Corners” Ne- 
vada at the proper altitude and 
position. 

THAT: the ATC has a new de- 
vice that opens and closes ‘‘Holes” 
in the overcast just as a check to 
see if some Airliner doesn’t come 
diving down through it. 

THAT: There is some _ talk 
about holding our next meeting 





Traffic Increases 


The Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity recently announced that the 
scheduled air lines in the United 
States show a marked increase 
over the figures for the corre- 
sponding month in 1938. 

The airlines carried 106,349 
revenue passengers in March, 
1939, or 36.80% more than in 
March 1938, and 685,274 pounds 
of express for a total of 415,083,- 
212 miles, an increase of 22.78% |at “Earl Carroll’s Vanities” in 
and 19.86% respectively. The rev-| Hollywood. 
enue passenger load factor for|Si’s Brain Child Gets the Works 
March, 1939, was 52.34%. If you should sneak up in the 





+ 





New York Tax— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
takeoff who are flying in another 
state, and who, when they return, 
leave the field within a very few 
minutes after they have landed? 

“We have been informed that 
it takes seven months to establish 
residence in New York State for 
tax purposes and we are wonder- 
ing if this is correct and if so, 
how it is computed. Does this 
mean that a person may reside in 
New York State for twelve con- 
secutive months, six of which are 
in one taxable year and six in 
another taxable year and not be 
considered a resident in either 
year? 

“Any other information 
you can give us will be greatly 
appreciated and if you have a 
copy of the Income Tax Laws in 
pamphlet form we should like 
very much to have one.’ 

The Tax Collector’s reply 
to the above reads: 
“Replying to your 
April 20, 


that 


inquiry of 
this is to advise that a 
resident of New York State is 
taxable on all income received 
from whatever source derived. 
“A nonresident of New York 
is taxable on income received 
from a trade, profession, occupa- 


tion, or a business carried on in 
New York State, or from real es- 
tate located within New York 


State. 

“You ask particularly with re- 
spect to a basis for allocating the 
time spent within and without 
New York State by a nonresident 
employee of the various air lines. 
The compensation received by 
such individual is taxable accord- 
ing to the amount of time spent 


within and without New York 
State. It is believed that a basis 
may be set up for the pilots who 


do not reside within New York 
State and who fly a large portion 
of their time outside of New York 
State. The total time spent with- 
in New York State divided by the 
total time spent within and with- 
out New York State multiplied by 
the total compensation for the 
year results in an amount which 
is taxable in New York State. 

“You also inquire relative to 
those individuals who changed 
their residential status during the 
year. The information quoted in 
the third paragraph of your let- 
ter appears to be more or less in 
error. An individual who changes 
his status during the year, that is, 
a nonresident for a portion of the 
year and a resident for a portion 
of the year, is required to file two 
returns, including in each return 
the actual items of taxable in- 
come received during the period 
covered by such return. The per- 
sonal exemption is prorated in the 
same manner. 

“For instance, if a pilot who 
had been a nonresident of New 
York State and had not been em- 
ployed in New York State changes 
his residence to a point within 
New York State, he is required to 
file a return as a resident for the 
period from the date on which the 
change took place to the close of 
the year, if he received during 
such period net income to the 
amount of $1000.00 or over, if 
single, or $2500.00 or over, if 
married. If such individual, while 
a nonresident of New. York State, 
was employed in whole or in part 
within New York State, he will 
file a nonresident return including 
therein income taxable to a non- 
resident, as outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph of this letter. 

“Your attention is directed to 
the provisions of Section 366 of 
the Income Tax Law with respect 
to the deducting and withholding 
of the tax due from the compen- 
sation paid to nonresident em- 
ployees. 

“Find enclosed various blanks 
with instructions attached which 
contain complete information with 
respect to the filing of returns 
and the duties of the withholding 
agent.” 


“Office” on one of our BU-AB-BU 
Flights and see the “Skipper” and 
the “Bookkeeper” holding hands, 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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ALCOHOL AND THE AIRMAN 





Third installment of the article, “Alcohol and the Airman,” 


writ- 


ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 


What Becomes of 
Alcohol in the Body 

Why is it, if only a small per- 
centage of alcohol can be excret- 
ed via the urine, lungs and skin, 
that after a time none can be 
found in the body? The supposi- 
tion is natural, since it is not 
changed into some other substance, 
that it is oxidized or burned, pro- 
ducing, as when burned in air, 
carbon dioxide and water, which 
pass out through the breath and 
urine. All food stuffs contain car- 
bon and hydrogen and therefore 
yield carbon dioxide and water 
when they are oxidized in the body. 
The carbon dioxide leaves the body 
very quickly in the breath, the 
rate and depth of breathing being 
normally so adjusted so as to keep 
the amount of it in the blood near- 
ly constant. In going to a high 
altitude this constancy is upset 
because of the increased rate and 
depth of breathing to get more 
oxygen and consequently the blow- 
ing off of carbon dioxide. An in- 
creased production of carbon di- 
oxide following a dose of alcohol 
would not necessarily mean that 
alcohol was being burned as fuel. 
It might simply mean that alco- 
hol caused the body to burn more 
carbohydrate, fat and protein. 
Therefore another measurement is 
needed, namely, the rate of which 
oxygen is used up inthe air 
breathed. This is determined by 
an analysis of the respiratory quo- 
tient or: Volume of carbon dioxide 
formed. 

Volume of oxygen used. 

Many elaborate experiments 
have been carried out on man to 
determine how much alcohol is 
burned up in the body by deter- 
mining the changes in the respira- 
tory quotient. When a carbohy- 
drate such as sugar is burned in 
the air the volume of oxygen 
which disappears from the air is 
exactly the same as the volume of 
carbon dioxide which is formed. 
When the two volumes are nearly 
equal, it is shown that the body is 
using chiefly carbohydrates. This 
is not true of any other food 
stuffs, i. e. when fats and proteins 
are burned, the volume of oxy- 
gen used is always larger than 
that of carbon dioxide produced. 
When alcohol is burned there is 
a difference of the same kind only 
greater, i. e. a greater percentage 
of oxygen is used up. Thus by an- 
alyzing the air which is breathed 
in and out in man following the 
ingestion of alcohol, it has been 
shown that the respiratory quo- 
tient is lower than that correspond- 
ing to common food stuffs, i. e. 
more oxygen is used up. There is 
definite proof that alcohol is ox- 
idized in the body as complete- 
ly as carbohydrates and rather 
more completely than fats or pro- 
teins. This is of great importance 
to the airman who must adjust 
to an already deficient amount 
of oxygen in the atmosphere 
while in flight at high altitudes. Al- 
cohol may be considered as a 
“food,” therefore, in the sense 
that it is a fuel which the body 
can use in moderate amounts. Out- 
side these moderate limits alcohol 
takes on a drug-like action and 
this very important aspect restricts 
and counteracts for the most part 
whatever fuel value it may have. 
In practice, therefore, the fuel 
value of alcohol is qualified by its 
drug-like or depressant action on 
the nervous system, the circula- 
tion, the respiration and the diges- 
tive system. 

The Effects of Alcohol on the 
Central Nervous System (Brain 
and Spinal Cord) 

Contrary to popular belief the 
chief action of alcohol on the 
brain is that of a depressant and 
not a stimulant. In the majority 
of cases it is taken to escape from 
worries and anxieties, social re- 
straint and self-criticism. One be- 
comes less aware of his environ- 
ment and less acute in his judg- 
ment. Thus freedom is obtained 


at the expense of more efficient 
functioning of the higher facul- 








ties, such as reasoning and judg- 
ment. Carefully controlled psy- 
chological studies indicate that the 
effect of alcohol is really that of 
a depressant. The acuteness of 
sensation is diminished, motor 
movements are less accurate, work 
of precision suffers either in ac- 
curacy, efficiency, or in the rate 
of accomplishment. These results 
are due to the depressive effect of 
alcohol on the functions of the 
brain, including such activities as 
the ability to memorize, speed in 
mental arithmetic, and the judg- 
ment, attention and will power 
necessary for work of a precise 
nature. As subjective feelings 
tend to improve, the errors or effi- 
ciency with which a task is per- 
formed becomes worse. The tem- 
porary stimulation is more appar- 
ent than real and is only transi- 
tory. This may possibly be as- 
sociated with the impairment of 
the more complex or higher cen- 
ters of the brain as well as the 
way in which the body over-com- 
pensates for the depressant action 
of the alcohol on the various tis- 
sues of the body. 

The effects of alcohol on the 
circulation of blood is closely re- 
lated to the quantity absorbed. 
Small doses of alcohol, not over 
one ounce, may cause a transient 
rise in heart rate and an increase 
in Systolic blood pressure and a 
stronger heart beat due to the de- 
pressant action on the center of 
the brain which controls the 
work of the heart. Large doses 
always have a depressant action; 
the blood pressure falls and the 
pulse becomes weaker. 

The circulation of blood is es- 
sentially like a pump and pipe line 
system in the body. The fluid is 
kept moving by virtue of the head 
of pressure maintained in the sys- 
tem. The pressure is the result 
of two factors, i. e., the rate and 
amplitude of pumping and the re- 
sistance in the line. 
both of these are under nervous 
control (i. e., heart and blood ves- 
sels) and by maintaining a suffi- 
cient head of pressure the central 
nervous system assures itself of 
an adequate oxygen supply via the 
blood stream. Blood pressure is 
really a measure of the tension 
exerted on the blood by the ar- 
teries. If there is a diminution of 
arterial blood pressure the arteri- 
oles or small arteries are constrict- 
ed through vaso - motor nervous 
impulses in order to maintain the 
pressure. Inasmuch as alcohol ex- 
erts a depressant action on the 
nervous system one might expect 
the blood pressure to fall. That is 
usually what happens with fairly 
large doses. The feeling of diz- 
ziness after a drink is often due 
to this fall in blood pressure. 

One of the first effects of an al- 
coholic drink is the feeling of 
warmth and a reddening of the 
face. This is due to the increased 
volume of blood in the skin, a re- 
sult of the dilation of the capil- 
laries (very small blood vessels) 
of the skin. This dilatation is not 
always followed by a fall in blood 
pressure since the very small blood 
vessels of the internal abdominal 
organs (stomach, bowel and liver) 
constrict and therefore compen- 
sate for the dilatation occurring in 
the skin. Thus the blood pressure 
is maintained at the expense of 
the blood supply to the internal or- 
gans. However, with the large 
doses of alcohol there is proba- 
bly a generalized expansion of 
small arteries and a consequent 
fall in blood pressure. 


The feeling of warmth following 
alcohol is quite deceptive. The in- 
creased volume of warm blood to 
the skin which produces this feel- 
ing leads to the radiation of more 
heat from the bedy and therefore 
a reduction of the body temper- 
ture. It is, therefore, unwise to 
drink alcohol during exposure to 
cold. When alcohol is taken to 
procure a feeling of warmth and 
well being, it should be consumed 
after exposure and when the sub- 





ject is in a warm place. 


You Made Me 
What !Am Today 


(Continued from Page 4) 
port Association or the Air Line 
Pilots Association. As just one 
item, note how amazing his mouth 
is. The first two years you never 
know what is going into it, and af- 
ter that we try to get ’em to shut 
up. 

We are glad that you didn’t 
name the boy Cyrus, although you 
must admit that you might have 
been much less effectual yourself 
today if you had not had that 
early training in pugnacity and 
tactics as a result of the public’s 
careless use of that nickname, Si. 
Now, take my own case. Every- 
body calls me Hy for Hiram, and 
you can see what it has done for 
me. Quite early I learned that 
I was too lazy to run, and some- 
what too, ah, inefficient to fight. 
There was only one thing left to 
do, so I became a diplomat. I’m 
sure you’ve noticed it. 
It Is Said that We will 
Meet Again 

All is not rosy in this vale, how- 
ever, and it puts a strain on our 
personal philosophy, too. A few 
days ago Dan Lindsey lost his boy, 
a lad of about nine years. Any- 
thing that I try to say seems awk- 
ward, and I guess the fathers 
among us know that there isn’t 
anything that can be said. He was 
a fine lad, though. Probably no 
one suspected that inside his lit- 
tle breast was the stuff of a hero, 


|}but I understand that his cheer- 


ful acting to the last, in order to 
protect the feelings of his parents, 
made the sung heroics of the bat- 
tle fields somewhat tawdry. We, 
who temporarily remain on the 
field, salute you! 

How light »ur own troubles 
seem to be when we test the bur- 
den of some others. It behooves 





In the body | 


us to press each ounce of juice 
|}out of every moment that is given 
| to us, for we never know. We had 
| better get as ‘nuch pleasure and 
|do as much good as we can in 
|each hour, before the account is 
| closed, 
|**You Can Stand Anything If You 
|Know You Have Friends” 
—Blomgren. 
There is that fine, cheerful, 
healthy Swede, Lloyd Blomgren, 
now fighting the battle of all bat- 
tles. So short a while ago he was 
a free spirit, slicing through the 
blue sky; now he is in bed fight- 
ing for his life. He had been 
away on leave to recover from an 
operation for an infected gland 
under his arm. While away he 
went to the Mayo outfit, because 
he was not recovering, and the 
| diagnosis was not encouraging. At 
that time most of us thought of 
him as_ in the south living the 
life of Riley while we blew on our 
fingers here in Chicago, but he had 
returned to a Chicago hospital. 
Thus no one came to see him at 
first, not knowing that he was 
here. When I saw him, a few 
had already been down. To see 
the boys, made him pretty happy, 
I can tell you. He was less wor- 
ried about his condition, which 
had already robbed him of much 
and even threated to rob him of 
his life, than he was over the pos- 
sibility that he had no friends. 
“If I had it all to do over again,” 
he said, “I’d pay more attention 
to my fellows and try to make 
friends by just being a good 
friend to them. You can stand 
anything if you know you’ve got 
friends.” Ain’t it the truth? If 
Lloyd has gotten that lesson in 
fundamentals over to us, he has 
done as much good as most men 
can with the little allotted tanta- 
lizing span of breathing we dig- 
nify by the term Life. 
All Do Their Part 
Including C. R. and Damon 
President C. R. Smith, Vice 
President Ralph Damon, and Oper- 
ations Manager Hugh Smith, it 
was reported, made up a fund of 
five hundred dollars out of their 
own pockets for the aid of Capt. 
Blomgren and his family. _Per- 
centagewise, their bit was bigger 
than that of the pilots. As for 
the pilots, history was made; there 
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Schwaemmle 
Takes It 
On The Chin 


By F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44, DAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Here goes the first newsletter 
from this council for the new year, 
and please note that the items 
are still being reported by the 
same punk. Doggone it; I missed 
the first council meeting, but was 
very politely informed the next 
day that this job had been wished 
on me for another year. Some of 
these birds are beauts for punish- 
ment. Of course, there is one al- 
ternate, and that is to print things 
that aren’t fit to print. They would 
remove me not only from the 
council but from the country. So 
I reckon I better take it on the 
chin rather than on the lam. 

In the last newsletter I herald- 
ed the coming event of an in- 
crease in the Slaton family. Jack 
and the Mrs. could not wait till 
Christmas, so they picked on Dec. 
22 at 8 in the morning with a six 
pound boy. Jack claims that the 
newcomer has a very high mani- 
fold pressure, and will be ready 
to solo in several weeks. Con- 
gratulations! 

Freddie Dick Scores Again 

Just to show the co-operation 
that I receive from the gang, the 
news I gather has to be done per- 
sonally or after the event has tak- 
en place. For instance, the fam- 
ily of Freddie Dick and company 
slipped one over on me. I just 
heard that they already achieved 
delivery of a new baby boy on 
March 2nd. That makes one of 
each and because of the increase 
in the family, they have moved to 
a house in Cascade Heights. Con- 
gratulations! 

George Shealy took his vacation 
around the first of the year and 
went to Hollywood (of all 
places). Came back really en- 
thused over the football game and 
the making of motion pictures. 
Saw several well-known actresses 
but failed after a thirty minute 
wait on the doorsteps of Hedy La- 
marr, to see her. That was the 
only failure reported on the whole 
trip. 

Dolson a Third-Termer 

C. H. Dolson is now our new 
chairman. This is his third term 
in the steering of the ship of 
Council. We all wish him pleas- 
ant journeys during the coming 
year. 


P. B. McCarthy is now en- 





R e e 
ejoinder— 

(Continued from Page 1) 
and cry that will be raised by 
some of our rugged individualist 
pilots, and all of the operating 
companies, and that is that we will 
be retarding the grand march of 
aviation, but believe me when I 
say that it would be a very wise 
thing to slow down and let the 
other phases of the industry catch 
up with the pilots, and then ad- 
vance slowly, safely and as one 
unit.” 








grossed in the technical details of 
house building. Pat pushed off 
contractors for a long while but 
they finally got him. Stand your 
ground, Pat, and get that dream 
house you always wanted. 

Floyd Addison rarely stays up 
late at night, but the other night 
it was a case of bail or swim. 
Seems that the recent deluge of 
rain concentrated itself in Floyd’s 
basement and he had to bail out! 
Dolson Dozes 

Dolson must have a very guilty 
conscience. Upon arrival after a 
recent trip to Ft. Worth, he de- 
cided to take a short nap. Fell 
off into the arms of-of-of, oh yes, 
Morpheus at five in the afternoon 
and didn’t recover till 7 in the 
morning. That’s the long distance: 
record heard of so far. 

Just for the information of all 
concerned we are now being ad- 
dressed as Captain and Mr. Don’t 
mind the change in title, as long 
as there is no change in pay. 
Postman’s Holidays for the 
Misters 

Most of the Misters have been 
taking postman’s holidays .. . 
two weeks’ vacation and two weeks’ 
active duty with the Army. It 
is a lot of fun and you get around 
a lot more than otherwise, and 
get paid for it. Fred Ball went 
to Kansas City for several days, 
your tattle-taler went to Philly. 
Learned a lot after looking at the 
snow and temperatures around 18, 
that we have a very nice run along 
the Trans-Southern Route. This 
was one time that the grass really 
was greener on the south side of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

In the last few months we hav: 
lost G. R. Cushing from the activ: 
to inactive status due to his being 
made Chief pilot. We all sinceré 
ly wish him the best of every 
thing in the fulfillment of his du 
ties and that our relations wit! 
him be most pleasant. 

Well I reckon I’d better sig 
off now and get ready to shove off 
for another month. 








TECHNICALLY SPEAKING— 


(Continued from Page 5) 
the southwest leg which extended over the runway on which we wer: 


to approach from the southwest. 


Also the excess width of the leg at 


the beginning of the approach lights in the far southwest end of th 
runway made it quite difficult to be in exactly the proper position and 
altitude to pick up the lights when we came along. 
Accurate Alignment With Lights Imperative 
It is to be remembered, of course, that it is absolutely necessary 


to be directly in line with the lights. 
one side or another makes them completely invisible. 


Being the slightest bit off on 
Therefore, 


our tests were none too encouraging not because of the design of th 
lights but because of the poor radio aligning facilities to work with 


at that particular time. 
ond passes, we were able to pick 


While it was still dark on our first and sec- 


the lights up readily and fly right 


down over the runway in the deep black area created over the runway 


where the fog particles seem to have been sucked out. 


When the am- 


ber lights started showing up we would gun and go up for another 


pass, realizing that the end of the field was approaching. 


During 


twilight, however, which is, I believe, the hardest time to see anything 
anyway with or without lights, we were unable to pick them up in 
any one of several passes even though we could occasionally see the 
standard neon-bar lights probably due to their non-directional charac- 


teristics. 


After it became daylight the prominence of the Bartow 


and the neon-bar lights seemed to decrease in proportion as we ex- 


pected. 


Summary of Personal Impressions 


In summing up my personal 
I list the following: 


impressions of the Bartow system 


(1) They are far superior to the conventional neon-bar light 


for fog penetration at night. 


(2) 


They not only show the location of the runway through 


fog or snow particles but also the distance down the runway. 


(3) 
a 
siderable maintenance. 


(5) 


They would completely eliminate instrument take-offs. 
They are complex enough in construction to require con- 


Since their visible angle is so narrow, present localizing 


equipment is inadequate except in smoothest possible air. 
They can be seen from only one position anywhere around 
the airport and are useless in circling the field under the average poor 


visibility conditions. 
(7) 
daylight. 


They are inferior to the conventional neon-bar light in the 


I do not believe the Bartow lights had a fair opportunity to prove 
their worth with the range and marker facilities we had to work with. 
I believe they would be much more convincing in tests after proposed 





installation of HF markers. 


—E. A. Stewart. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 











Better Lightning 
Assured for 1939 


By T. R. COCKCROFT 
Council No, 2, TWA 
Newark, N. J. 


So I ups to him, and he ups to 
ie and the first thing I notice is 
ALPA pin! Spring is here, 
there is a thunderstorm just 
ind the corner for every one 
us. This is the time of the 
when you are forced to ad- 
» the uncanny ability of aero- 
itical engineers to put the 
ts of windshields in the exact 
sitions to direct the most water 
» your lap and shoes whenever 
s the least bit damp outside. 
» Metcalf, our past-term school- 
ster in thunderbumps, etc., has 
red me we are to have a bet- 
grade of lightning this season; 
cind that will know its place 
1 let you fly around the thick, 
rgling parts. Since we have the 
isigns on the planes to tell the 
tning to ‘‘Enter here” and “Exit 
’’ there may be some guys that 

to see if they work, but if 
don’t slow up on these Trans- 
t Torch-parties I will trade my 

» of zig-zag sparks for a good 
1e-study course in fire fighting. 
years we have taken firewalls 
1ind engines for granted; now 
have so many gadgets making 
»s in the firewalls that with the 
tle-ware cylinder heads now in 
rue, I’d much rather have a 


-padded seat cushion than a 
l-punctured firewall. My, my, 
do have our troubles. Frank 
wander had an attack of “One 


ng low” and had to land his ship 
ause he was afraid the people 
the ground would know it was 
mail plane. Seems one wheel 
agging doesn’t help flying either. 
ropeller Throws a Shoe 
Red Miller again leaped into 
ominence along with “Hard-luck” 
nith; those two are trying to 
ywd five years’ experience into 
This time it was for tossing 
ft a hunk of prop about the size 
f a half-sole for a Dick Heide- 
an shoe; the plane was full of 
ick drivers and did they put Red 


the spot for not having a 
yare!’”? They landed in Martins- 
rg and Crowther, from PT, 


me charging over like the Ma- 
ies in a melodrammer, bringing 
new prop which was buttoned 
without benefit of crane or 
se. This is another time when 
State of Pennsylvania has 
rned our thanks, it is good that 
» at last are giving it the serv- 
» it deserves with a extra sched- 
> or two. Jacques is now the 
*_hantom of Camden” and is only 
ird over the air unless you catch 
1 between bounces at PT. 
We have quite a few new men 
r here now and our next meet- 
should see a good turnout. 
icago is ready to organize a 
incil and that will be a help for 
fellows stationed there that 
e had to catch what they could 
the meetings held in KC. 
All I know is what I read in 
association mail, yet it seems 
lot of us are getting all fran- 
pantied about a_ retirement 
1. While resting here thumb- 
through the catalogue it 
ikes me we ought to get our 
rk contracts finished and work- 
r before we take on the extra 
rk of a retirement plan war. 
Just beeause other lines have been 
tunate in their contracts, don’t 
lulled into believing we will 
ve no trouble but the company 
| just follow suit; I doubt it. 
What to Do About it? 
So far as a retirement plan is 
neerned, a lot of us will live to 
lect on any type plan, others 
apt to feel the need of a dollar 
stimulant in just a few years. 
Those who feel the need coming 
1 are going to be ready to pay 
lot more for their short time 
than those who will have to carry 
the load for a greater number of 
years. The idea of having the 
government carry part of the load 
1S apt to backfire too, in that af- 
ter all this uproar about military 
consideration of transport pilots 
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Sheridan— 


(Continued from Page 6) 
is something new under the sun. 
The only time that the pilots never 
bickered was when a payroll de- 
duction was suggested, a running 
deduction. It passed before an Ar- 
kansas native could spit. 

There is trouble overseas, too, 
but not unexpected by our Becky 
Fillerstein who says that every 
dog has his day, and now the 
Furor is going from Pole to Pole. 
Barring Miscount Results 0-0 

Well, the air line is going from 
man to man. Asking each if, by 
any chance, he can fly an airplane 
or at least has enough imagination 
to fill out a log book. I was not 
supposed to hear that the company 
had sent out letters to some elev- 
en hundred army and navy grad- 
uates, trying to lure them into air 
line work; all this because the line 
is being threatened with prosper- 
ity. Not so long ago when an 
applicant’s letter said that he 
could fly an airliner with one hand 
and fiddle with the other, that he 
| had enough flying time to take 
|him to the moon and back with- 
out getting off the course once, 
jand had shown both the army and 
|navy how to handle airplanes like 
}a matron of thirty does her skirts, 
| all over the sky but under perfect 
|control; why those letters were 
|replied to with the curt remark 
|that we had more pilots than we 
|knew what to do with and we 
were going to do it with them if 
| they didn’t shut up, and that his 
| application would be placed on file 
land if we ever moved we might 
|run into it again in cleaning out 
|the place. 
| Well, the answers to those elev- 
jen hundred letters, that is, the fa- 
vorable answers, all toted up 
came to none, unless there was a 
miscount. So you can notify the 
Nutsies and the Fatchests that we 
have abandoned the army and 
navy. It’s funny, too, since we 
overpay our pilots so much. Noth- 
ing daunted, we went out and got 
some fellows who had pilot books 
or who could get them, and a whole 
covey descended upon us. They 
may have never looked up the 
rifling of a howitzer or seen a gen- 
eral or an admiral, but some of 
them are pretty good, and one 
especially was so bright that he 
caught on the first day and told 
Ed Coates that “‘you’d better fire 
me, I guess.” 

Ed Has a Great Dane 
and a Fast Car 

Ed Coates? Well, Chief Pilot 
Braznell was told off to train the 
fledglings, and he got Coates ap- 
pointed his bodyguard and red 
herring, with the title of Assist- 
ant Chief Pilot. They figured 
that if Ed could train the steward- 
esses for us, he could train the 
Second Officers for us, too. So 
Ed got himself a Great Dane and 
a fast car, in case. 

Braznell isn’t much of an or- 
thodox chief pilot anyway. Who 
ever heard of a real chief pilot 
telling the flight superintendent 
that when the weather really got 
tough to call him to take out the 
trip? He’s going to ruin the pro- 
fession. He will even defend a 
pilot against unfair and improper 
accusations. Now, a grade A 
chief pilot would say, “Well, boys, 
you know how I worry about those 
ships, so if the weather gets dirty, 
call me immediately. It’s only a 
block from my place to the beer 
garden.” 

And What Do You Do? 

It couldn’t have been far, ac- 
cording to Wanda Fishtail, because 
this world is a small place, any- 
way. Abiding by the company’s 
instructions to show interest in the 
passengers, in passing conversa- 
tion she asked a distinguished 
looking man, “And what do you 
do?” And he said, “I’m on the 
Street.”” And she said, “My, my! 
How’s it on Forty-fifth these 
days?” ~ 
In the Air You Can Really 
Retreat 

Everything seems to be con- 
nected with war at present. Even 
the expressions. When Machine 
Gun Kit Carson asks a gal what’ll 
she have, she says a shot. Per- 
haps it’s all because each of us is 








Campbell— 


(Continued from Page 5) 
don’t be alarmed, it is merely “Si” 
Morehouse and the Copilot tak- 
ing each others pulses and ‘“‘BPM” 
(breaths per minute) in order to 
gather data for “Si’s”’ Brain 
Child, his new oxygen mask. A 
very worth while and interesting 
experiment. 

And Throw in a Dab of Ice Cream 

Walking into the Beanery at 
the Union Air Terminal the other 
day I sat down at the counter and 
said to the future “Carole Lom- 
bard” that was just slinging hash 
to keep in touch with the com- 
mon herd, “Gimme a chocolate 
sundae.” Reply, “What flavor?” 
That threw me for a loss for a 
second but not to be outdone I 
said, “Strawberry.” So she 
brought me marshmallow. 
Activities 

Council No. 4 lost quite a few 
of its members through the trans- 
fer East of quite a gob of co- 
pilots. Emerged with a count of 
nine. 

Milo Campbell, 
and 


past chairman 
“Traveling Rep.,” retired 


from the chair and Felix Preeg 
was installed therein with due 
ceremony. Loud “Yoicks” and 


“Tally-Hos” should go to Milo for 
his good work and sincerity while 
in office, also success and roses to 


| Felix in his new job. Ken Wool- 


sey was also installed as secre- 
tary although en route the Chair 
(an antique) at the Preeg wig- 
wam collapsed. No casualties. 

“Hurry Home” Bellande (alias 
“Horace Greeley’) still barely 
makes schedule eastbound, but 
comes west buzzing around those 
“Funny Old Hills’ with every- 
thing open, even the tool box, and 
slides up to the ramp two days 
and a whisker ahead of time. 

Milo Campbell and the Mrs. 
have been charging around on a 
couple of full grown motorcycles 
lately, getting in Spring Training 
for their summer vacation which 
they intend to take on the ‘‘Go- 
Devils.” The Mrs. has just re- 
cently been soloed on the contrap- 
tion and is not as yet completely 
up on the niceties of the opera- 
tion thereof, so it will probably 
be a very interesting trip. Sug- 
gestion for a going away present: 
Arnica. 
Try Betting on Johnstown 

I can tell you from firsthand 
experience that it is a tough job 
to try and raise ALPA dues 
through the medium of Stud 
Poker at AB. 








wondering if he will‘have to go to 
this war, and if we do, will he get 
killed so that only his children 
will have a chance to find out 
what we are fighting for. Per- 
sonally,I go in the air army again. 
On land, the trees and hills get 
into your way, but in the air you 
can really retreat. 

And it will be an air war. What 
irony that nobody listened to Gen. 
Billy Mitchell except the Ger- 
mans! And now our newspapers 
are doing their part by publicizing 
that some of our planes can dive 
almost as fast as theirs can go on 
the level. That suits me, that’s 
what I liked in the last war: the 
krauts going on the level and me, 
diving. 

Herr Schicklgruber Said: 

Real progress if we can keep it 
up. Although Herr Schicklgruber 
said that we couldn’t make any 
progress over here, we can point 
to another bit of evidence that he 
is wrong. A fellow by the name 
of Hopkins, who was in Iowa at 
the time, said that he had discov- 
ered -that the way to be prosper- 
ous was to make a profit and he 
gave it out to the newspapers, but 
when he got back to Washington 
it was hushed up. 

Having a nasty disposition like 
mine is a very nice thing. If I 
ever put out a compliment, every- 
one knows that it is on the square. 
Well, I’ve got to put out one— 
none of us is perfect. 

Altimeters Go Independent 

You know the sporting thing 
used to be on all lines to can a 
pilot even if he had no more con- 
nection with an accident than I 
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OMNIPRESENCE OF GRAVITY: DOWN PRESSURE TO YOU 


An ancient story of mythology tells of the tyrant, Polycrates, 
who bragged to the great philosopher, Pythagoras, that the Gods held 
him in great esteem. To prove his point he threw his ring into the 
sea and sure enough it turned up the next day on the dinner table in 
the belly of a fish. Pythagoras warned that a man who would so 
tempt the Gods would surely meet with a terrible fate and so it was. 
Polycrates was crucified. 

Jerome Lederer of Aero Insurance Underwriters recently said 
that, mythologically speaking, Gravity is the God of Aviation. It is 
omnipresent. It endeavors to destroy those who do not respect it. 
It never relaxes. It detests carelessness and exhibitionism or any 
other form of vanity in the air. It frowns on acrobatics at low alti- 
tudes, steep climbs or power turns near the ground and contempt for 
weather conditions. Lastiy, its favorite form of publicity is obituary 
notices. 

* * & 


DE-IGNORANTIZING AT PITTSBURGH 


And to the left, you may view a photo finish of Captain W. S. 
Rosenberger, crossing the finish line in the De-Ignorantizing Handi- 
caps, at Pittsburgh. A careful study 
of this face (we are quite sure it 
was his face), will show the quiet dig- 
nity, the poise, the expression of calm 
judgment, and to get technical — an 
I. Q. of 2. Anyone looking at this pic- 
ture would say, “Ah, there is a man 
who is going to get somewhere.” Just 
where, would probably be difficult to 
say, unless we hazard a guess that he 
will be snapped up by the management 
for a high position of Flight Confusion. 
(Flight Control to you, and you, and 
you.) Further, you may observe, that 
there is no sign of strain on our hero’s 
pan. Engines going out or ice piling 
up are of small consequence to a man 
with this happy outlook. To quote the 
good Captain’s own words, “Flying to 
me is an adventure. I care not for the 
money. As to my destination, that is 
up to God and the copilot.” This atti- 
tude inspires confidence in the public, 
once they enter into the spirit of the 
thing. Then again, they know that 
they can only remain aloft three and a 
half hours, so they relax and enjoy the 
ride. These same qualities can be 
found in all the other brave souls who 
“do battle with the elements for the 
ae - coumneny ann, < course, just incidentally—oh yes, yes, very 
incidentally— P é >ck.”” 

y e dear old pay — —C. P. Northrop. 
LOW COST ON TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIGHT 

Clare W. Bunch, president of a Missouri airplane manufacturing 
company, who recently made what is believed to be a record trans- 
continental flight for lightweight commercial crafts (23 hours and 26 
minutes) had a total cost of $27.50. Itemized: Gasoline—$23.25; 
Oil—$3.90; Ham Sandwiches—20 cents, and Coffee—15 cents. 

x * * 


SNAPPY COMEBACK 


One of the questions in a recent meteorological examination was 
as follows: 

“Where will you find the most turbulence in a thunderstorm?” 

Pilot C. Lamar Nelson answered, “In the cockpit!” 

You should know, Lamar, you’ve been there long enough. 

* * * 
THANKS A MILLION 

(A paragraph from a letter written by an air line president.) 

“I have always had the greatest respect for your organization 
(ALPA) because it has never, to my knowledge, made a single un- 
reasonable demand upon the air transport operators, and because, 
under able leadership, it has contributed probably more than any 
other single agency toward the attainment of safe and sane operat- 
ing policies.” 





W. S. Rosenberger 


* * * 


HERE’S ONE FOR THE BOOK 

Miss Blanche Noyes, CAA Supervisor of Air Markings, and in- 
cidentally, she has been doing a mighty good job cutting niches in 
trees, tying dish towels to wind mills and disfiguring the tops of 
buildings so that “wondering” birdmen of the air trails do not end up 
in Paducah when they think they are going to Kalamazoo, recently 
got lost following her own signs and was forced to land in one of 
God’s flying fields, — a farmer’s back yard. Please don’t worry, 
Blanche, the same thing has happened to the world-circling, ocean- 
flying, everything-perfect veterans who are constantly cluttering up 
the headlines. Congratulations on the fine job you are doing. 

* * 
SEVEN SONS 

A man had seven sons. The first was a lawyer, 

The second one was a thief too. 

The third one was a Pilot and 

The fourth one was lazy too. 

The fifth one was a preacher and the sixth one liked women too. 

The seventh one was an old bachelor like his father. 

* * * 
WHAT, NO SNAKES? PAGE W. C. FIELDS 
W. C. Fields, in one of his recent pictures said, “Some of my very 
best friends are snakes.” Now are they chagrined? (We mean the 
snakes.) Because the Trans-Canadian Airlines passenger regulations, 
recently placed into effect, permit taking aboard almost anything, in- 
cluding “seeing-eye” dogs, but they draw a razor-sharp line on snakes. 
* * * 

PLEASE, MISTER, WHAT TIME IS IT IN NEW YORK? 

It has been said that Mayor “Little Flower” La Guardia can re- 
member all about New York’s 600 million dollar budget, the details of 
which causes professional accountants to stall and spin, but when 
travelling in the Western part of this country, he carries two wrist 
watches; one on each wrist, one set on New York time and the other 
on the time where he happens to be. Don’t let it get you down, Fio- 
rello, because what time is it when you are here, and here when you 
are there, and adding and subtracting for daylight saving time where 
they have and don’t have it, has tossed some of the greatest thinkers 
of modern times for a loss. 

* * * 
DEFINITION FOR A BACHELOR: 
“A bachelor is a man who never made the:same mistake ONCE.” 
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Sheridan— 


(Continued from Page 7) 
have with the English language. It 
was just the thing to do, like 
keeping your seat when you toast- 
ed the king. Along about the first 
coming of Christ, the ground 
brushed the wheels off the belly of 
a ship and the pilot was fired in 
blank, before they even found 
out what his name was. We won’t 
go into the merits of the thing 
here, but this pilot did have sev- 
eral items of defense, such as al- 
timeters with a good deal of in- 
dependence, one of those histori- 
cal weather reports, a really dash- 
ing official approach procedure, 
and other handicaps and failures 
not his own fault. This is not the 
place to make the point that he 
was or was not the slightest con- 
tributor to the affair; the point is 
there was many a cause besides 
him, that he had an excellent de- 
fense, established on facts which if 
properly weighed should result in 
the restoration of his job. 

What, No “Emergencies” 
and “Incidents”? 

This is like one of those “be- 
fore and after’ advertisements. 
The above was the Before, this is 
the After. I guess I squawked 
louder and louder about the ef- 
fect of policy on safety than any 
one else. I got called on the car- 
pet for it in time, and I made a 
plea for pilot confidence. The old 
policy must have been changed be- 
éause operations promptly gained 
such a precision that there just 
were no more “emergencies” and 
“incidents.” Even before I had 
finished all the cigars that I had 
palmed in the office of the boss, a 
pilot in the northeast made a land- 
ing in perfect weather coming in 
short, and a down draft put him 
on so that the landing began be- 
fore the field had quite com- 
menced, which was not what the 
pilot intended because, as I under- 
stand it, our ambition is to make 
the two come out even. 

Must Allow for Down Pressure 

While this might have happened 
to any of us, still the company, 
not unreasonably, could have con- 
tended that we should make allow- 
ances for down drafts. The pilot 
was not even disciplined. Far 
from making the rest of us care- 
less, the action confirmed the new 
policy, the pilots were relieved of 
the worry that creates mistakes, 
and operations had a precision 
that it had never had before. I 
saw that this policy of confident 
pilots is the greatest safety step 
that has ever been taken in the 
air line field. 

A worried mind in the cockpit 
is the greatest danger of all. While 
some slight hazards remain which 
could easily be eliminated, the 
main one is gone on our line. I 
only hope that it stays that way. 
So, silly as I feel, my hat is off 
to the management of American 
Airlines. (Other lines please 
copy). As Wanda Fishtail is fond 
of saying, “The best things in life 
are free.” 

Wanted More and Better 
“Weasel Words” 


As you all know, there is a 
working agreement being negoti- 
ated between the management 
and the pilots, but it is running 
into some difficulties because the 
management wants to work the 
pilots and the pilots want to work 
the management. I suggested to 
the boss that we compromise and 
just work the public, but he said 
that we all might have trouble 
getting elected to public office on 
account of the competition these 
days. Thus, our contract is being 
held up at present while the law- 
yers think up trick clauses so that 
the contract won’t mean anything 
anyway, the way they do with 
treaties overseas. Accordingly, 
we have adopted a salute of our 
own, an even older salute than 
the Nutsy one. It consists of the 
palm held upward on the level of 
the waist. 


One of our girls who has a 
hooked nose (her forefathers 
swiped it) said that what we did- 
n’t need most was a Hitler in this 
country. But Wanda Fishtail says 





Just What Is 
This DARK 
Secret? 


By M. H. FAY 
Council No. 12, UAL 
Chicago, Ill. 


This business of sitting around 
and waiting for the various gals to 
keep that date with ole man stork, 
so I can get a news item is rather 
nerve wracking. But the Greenlees, 
Polly and Bob, made it in time for 
this issue. It was a girl, and Stew- 
art loses a jug of rum. Bob is 
rather slow in recovering but then 
he still has that little problem in 
his culinary department on his 
mind. It’s a DARK secret for 
the time being. 

The bids were opened and we 
lose our Irisher. 
that all night, terrain pay run 
from Seattle to Oakland and got 
it. What some guys won’t do for 
money. Duncan, Eshelman, and 
Coulter also head west. Must be 
something out there. 

DC-4 About to Head East 

The DC-4 is about to head east. 
Stops at Cheyenne for a few days 
and then at Chicago and Newark, 
so everybody will get his rela- 
tives and best girl ready and come 
out and gawk. United has it for 
twelve days and then passes it 
along to the other lines. 


In conclusion, just one rather | 


amusing item. Capt. Art Derby 
was west bound from NY to Cleve- 
land. It was night, he had climbed 


to twelve thousand feet thru an| 


overcast, and was somewhat ice- 
laden. Ship cruised none too snap- 
pily but then ice will do that. 
Came time for a position report 
and Art twirls that knob on his 
calculator and arrives at a figure 


indicating a head wind of 120 m.| 
He reported same and |} 


p-h. or so. 
the weather bureau was about to 





send up another balloon to find out 
what was going on up there when 
the Capt. rang up again and said 


a wheel down. Which still left 
him with quite a breeze in his 
teeth. 








that we have lots of ’em. 


soap boxes. 

Hi-Yo Wilson, the Buck Stew- 
ardess, has been out rounding up 
and branding new gals for Amer- 
ican. He can rope, throw, and 
brand a prospect faster than any 
man since ninety-four. The tal- 
cum rodeo was necessary because 


lately, mostly husbands. 
That’s Not Overcast— 
Them’s 10,000 Pilots 

The government is going ahead 
with its program to train ten thou- 
sand pilots. Things are pretty 
bad now, with the congestion 
around the city airports, bad 
enough so that we will have to 
hire some new pilots just to run 
interference for the airliners that 
want to land. But when ten thou- 
sand more are in the air, the trips 
will be just broken field running 
all the way. Can’t you see a 
Dizzy Four landing at New York 
and the boys running out with 
pails of water and brushes, say- 
ing, “You sure must have been 
flying low, Capt. Miller, to get 


those butterflies plastered all 
over the ship.” And Bill saying, 
“Butterflies! Boys, those are 
Aeroncas.” 

Miss Fishtail Is Always a 

Big Help 


And, of course, Wanaa, as usual, 
offers some aid. She suggests that 
the government accelerate their 
program by getting strip teasers 
who already know how to take off. 
Have you noticed the stories by 
Owen Russell? He has one in the 
American Magazine and one in 
Seribners that you ought to read. 
He is the only writer other than 
Leland Jamieson who can do avi- 
ation stories and keep them in 
line with the real facts. His writ- 
ing, too, has the neat and simple 
perfection of a cut gem. I have 
always said that there is no proper 





distribution of talent in this world. 


Northrop— 


(Continued from Page 2) 
However, they have been advised 
to get up anytime pilots wish to 
rest and little trouble is expected.) 
Death Valley Scroggins Emerges 

As the car backed up so as to 
make the turn (we discovered it 
to be an automobile) we fully ex- 
pected to see none other than 
“Snake Eye” Yates the Harlem 
racketeer. But because of the dis- 
tance from the front to the back 
of the car and the visibility which 
was only three miles, we were not 
quite certain. At that distance we 
observed a gentleman in a con- 
servative yellow and black check- 
ered suit, spats, cane, and polo 
coat, emerge from the vast inter- 
ior of this “equipage” and ad- 
vance towards us. Imagine our 
surprise, when we were greeted in 





Murphy wanted | 


to disregard wind report—he had } 


You} 
can see them in Union Square af- | 
ter a warm rain, crawling up onto | 


our gals have been getting things | 


the sad tones of “Death Valley 
Dan” (Capt. L. V. Scroggins) as 
|he waved his train on. “I have just 
|}come,” says “Dan,” “from Bowie 
|where I have been teaching my 
jrace horse, ‘Staggering Knight,’ 
|the pilots creed.” ‘Me first,” says 
|Dan, is a good slogan, and I have 
{tried to impress upon “S K” that 
|kicking horses on the shins before 
| the race starts is much better 
|than biting their tails as they go 
| by, as that is the system which 
has brought-suecess to me in avi- 
|ation. 
Prieage 7 Serious Minded 
|Men of Science 

To say they were a little taken 
aback by “‘Dan’s” general turnout 
is putting it mildly. To think that 
the serious-minded man of science 
with the unpressed uniform, un- 
shined shoes, and lousy cap was 
the same apparition which invited 
that night aboard his yacht 
which now lies opposite Hains 
Point, with gals on deck, ’tween 
decks, etc., was almost too much. 
tequesting an interview (feeling 
that we should request an inter- 
view from such an august per- 
son) we were lightly informed by 
“Death Valley,” “I have no state- 
ment to make but just tell the 
boys if they need any money see 
| me.” 





| us 








(Continued from Page 4) 
| At any rate, most of the members 
of the council are subscribing to 
a fund to buy him a big scoop of 
mammoth proportions and a pair 
of hip boots. Speaking of grow- 
ing things, as is wont at this sea- 
son (or are we rushing), after a 
lot of spade work our eminent 
chairman is believed to have 
sprouted some strange growth just 
back of his forehead. 
Now Watch the Meteorologists 
Improve 

Perhaps the best sign of the 
coming season is that no one has 
heard Earl Hale say “Fronts to 
the right of us, Fronts to the left 
of us, Fronts all around us.” One 
person reliably reported that Earl 
actually said that he believed the 
dispatchers were doing sterling 
work again. At times it is be- 
lieved that he is a little envious of 
the large present that Ritchie re- 
ceived, on account of he is so full 
of vim, vigor, and vitality (we 
hope). 


Aviation Bill 
Passes Senate 





News reports reveal that the 
Senate has approved a bill author- 
izing the President to designate 
August 19 of each year as “Na- 
tional Aviation Day.” The bill 
awaits action by the House. 








He cooks a brilliant steak, too. 
Everything Needs 
Straightening Out 

We got a bunch of new air- 
planes and new pilots, which may 
be too bad. Last fall American 
business was afraid that there was 
going to be a war in Europe, and 
this Spring it is afraid that there 
won’t be. The whole thing needs 
straightening out, so I have to go 
now. 





“Winchell”’ Errs; 
Passes The Buck 


By G. R. SHOEMAKER 
Council No. 22, AA 
Newark, N. J. 


All publications are sued for li- 
bel at some time or other, and this 
magazine of ours is no exception. 
It seems that this column had 
pilots being married or having 
young aviators on the way, but 
these reports are denied, and so 
we are slapped with a lawsuit. 
None of us wants to chip in with 
an assessment to pay off this suit, 
so let’s all concerned cooperate 
and everybody will be happy. 
After all, one should consider how 
long we have been mingling with 
meteorologists and accept my fore- 
casts accordingly. 


The mystery of what goes on at 
cancellations has been solved. The 
first two days are spent in telling 
stories just like a bunch of sales- 
men and then the hangar flying 
starts. The co-pilots sit on the 
hotel beds and listen to Phil 
Reynolds flying an Eaglerock to 
Wilkes-Barre at 300 feet and O. 
J. Brown passing over him at 6,000 
in a tri-motored Ford. Finally 
Phil ends his story and lands. He 
has to land, because an hour is 
up and it is his turn to call the 
airport. 

“How’s it look 
booms Phil. 


This Would Stall Anyone 


“Well, sir, we expect to operate 
if the flight conditions at depar- 
ture time are above our standards. 
And, sir, the Flight Superin- 
tendent indicates that the flight 
conditions at departure time are 
above our standards. However, 
sir, the Flight Superintendent in- 
diecates that the flight conditions 
have a possibility of being below 
our standards, so if you have to 
get to Newark, sir, we will be able 
to give you a definite decision in 


for the 4:15?” 


twenty minutes, sir,’? came the 
answer. 
“What in the hell did I ask 


him?” Phil mutters, as he hangs 
up. 


O. J. says, “That’s something 
when you can’t even find out if 
the weather is lousy or not.” 

Tommy Boyd, it seems, is al- 
ways getting caught in the middle 
of a high-low. If you do not know 
what that is just ask him how it 
feels to be between Auggy Keim 
holding the Ace of Spades, which 
is fairly high, and Sheldon Shoff 
holding the deuce of clubs, which 
is pretty low. (That’s how Shoff 
got his other name.) Stuff like 
that will draw one’s Schneider 
down. The last report on Tommy 
was that he was caught in Syra- 
cuse between a High near Cleve- 
land and a Low off the Coast of 
Jersey. This is tough on Tom, too, 
because his phone numbers are not 
a bit of good in Syracuse. 


Regulations By the Bushel 


But to get to the serious nature 
of this business, turn to regula- 
tions. We have so many bulle- 
tins, regulations, and instructions, 
that I doubt if anybody can make 
a flight without disregarding at 
least one of these. That is what 
swamped the old D. O. C. The 
queer thing about regulations is 
that more than once a pilot has 
been told that it is all right to dis- 
regard certain forms. Most pilots 
feel the less red tape the better 
so everything is O. K. But there 
is another class of pilot who will 
refuse to disregard anything, bul- 
letins, regulations, or otherwise. 
This attitude sometimes makes 
friction in the company. But let 
some pilot disregard a_ bulletin 
that is not supposed to be disre- 
garded and see what happens. All 
the pilot has to do then is to go 
down in the cellar and wade 
through a couple of suitcases full 
of sheets, forms, bulletins, and in- 
structions, and in two days’ time 
come back with about five papers 
on that one subject, each treating 





Cockcroft— 


(Continued from Page 7) 
for a reserve pool, can we expect 
to bargain, with the government, 
our flying experience against a re- 
tirement security, and hope to get 
it without becoming a sort of or- 
phan organization with our hands 
tied except in what the govern- 
ment wants of us? If a pilot can 
no longer fly an air line, he can no 
longer fly as a service pilot, and he 
is nolonger an asset to the govern- 
ment. Any pension apt to be 
paid him would at least be no bet- 
ter than that of retired service 
men, but with none of the added 
advantages granted ex-service men. 
Remember this, if money is set 
aside to take care of some plan 
of retirement, then we are all go- 
ing to have to help by some tax 
or other while we are also paying 
our own share towards the re- 
tirement. Here is MY retirement 
plan in brief: 

We all pay out in taxes, 
Quite a bit from our incomes; 

And with this jack the Nation, 
Helps support its jobless sons. 
For every one of us who slaves, 
To make his bit of dough, 
There’s a 


shovel-leaner some- 
place, 
Who is resting for us. So- 
old age seems to 


When our 
ae al 


And our Youth is burnt away. 
Why not take our earned retire- 


ment, 
In the W. P. A.? 
Lord yes, good hours, good 


working conditions, several sizes of 
shovels so you are sure to find the 
most comfortable one, and at the 
rate work is progressing we ail 
will be able to find loafing spac: 
on the rolls of an airport project 
where we can have the engines in 
our ears and wind in our eyes just 
as in days gone by. 


Having led a careful life for 
some number of years, Ed Boqua 
is now on the verge of becoming a 
bellowing bull in the stock mar- 
ket and is packing around a book 
telling just what the odds are that 
you win or lose. Better start buy- 
ing two-pants suits; you lose your 
pants so fast you can’t even put 
something, ‘fon the cuff,’ before 
they fade from sight like dreams 
before the alarm clock. 


A Share-the-Wealth Plan 


Speaking of dreams; the parade 
of Vestibule Virgins thru the 
lobby of the Hyde-de-hotel since 
the gathering of the new class 
has greatly encouraged flag-pol: 
sitting in the lobby. Ere this we 
saw our queens only over the blan- 
ket topped table and it was often 
expensive just to look. Bill Pipe: 
and Boqua have a share-the-wealth 
plan that seems to work in every 
game unless we get weak and let 
outside talent turn the broom or 
them. Either way we lose. 

Chick Fredericks is trying t 
sell his boat. Any person with a 
compass and a lead-line that wants 
a boat to go with them should see 
Chick “Dinghy-dumper”’ Freder- 
icks; but hurry before he takes 
the engine back to Newark with 
him. Every time he goes down to 
his cruiser Chick takes something 
with him to remember it by after 
he leaves, it is a fine thing that 
we can’t do a pick-a-back job on a 
DC3 or we might give WREE : 
moment of panic when cleared to 
the field. 

*Bye now; gotta put eight hun- 
dred new pages in my operations 
manual and file sixty-three new 
circulars before more come in. 








Repeating, that is what ruined 
the D. O. C. 
A Proposed Remedy 

What the company needs aré¢ 
numbered paragraphs for their 
regulations. When any _ supple- 
mentary instructions are issued 
they must contain the proper 
number for the paragraph consid- 
ered and they must contain defi- 
nite information stating that this 
either supersedes or adds to para- 
graph so-and-so. This would end 
the issuing of instructions in such 
a way that one does not know 





it differently. 


which bulletin to follow. 


we 
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